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The Lutheran Proseminary in Steeden 
By REV. HERMANN EIKMEIER 
Translated by John Theodore Mueller * 


From 1861 to 1886 Pastor Friedrich Brunn, at the request of 
the Missouri Synod, conducted in the village of Steeden, Hesse- 
Nassau, a proseminary which in the course of time was attended 
by 235 students, who for the greater part served our Synod (in 
America). It might therefore interest many to read a brief history 
of this very worthy proseminary. 


Why the Proseminary Was Founded 


Steeden is a village situated in the lovely valley of the Lahn 
River, not too far from the well-known cities of Frankfurt and 
Wiesbaden. The spiritual darkness that prevailed in evangelical 


Germany at the beginning of the last century was unspeakably 


great. The Gospel of the crucified Christ, through whom alone we 
are justified before God and saved, was universally regarded as 
sheer enthusiasm. Christ was represented as a pre-eminent teacher 
of religion who had freed humanity from ignorance and supersti- 
tion. The preachers were rationalists who spoke on “God,” “virtue,” 


* In 1954 the translator of this interesting article by Pastor Emeritus Her- 
mann Eikmeier had the pleasure to preach in the old Lutheran church in which 
Pastor Friedrich Brunn about a century ago had proclaimed the pure Gospel for 
many years. The needs of a young, struggling church led to the founding of a 
preparatory institution for future pastors and teachers to serve the Missouri Synod, 
in the town of Steeden, where Pastor Brunn was in charge of a flourishing free 
church. Pastor Brunn died in 1894; he was succeeded first by Rev. Karl Eikmeier 
and later by Rev. Hermann Eikmeier, who served the congregation for about half a 
century. By that time the proseminary had ceased to exist, though the building in 
which Pastor Brunn had prepared more than two hundred young men for the 
teaching and preaching ministry in America, among them Dr. F. Pfotenhauer, Dr. G. 
Mezger, and many others, still stood. During a pleasant afternoon conference with 
Pastor Hermann Eikmeier, the translator was shown some of the very valuable 
documents pertaining to Pastor Brunn’s proseminary and church. The translator 
asked Pastor Eikmeier to entrust these to the Concordia Historical Institute. For 
various reasons he was unable to grant this request, but he gave to the ConcorDIA 
Hisrorican INstrruTE QuaARTERLY a valuable letter of Dr. Walther which has been 
published in the QuarTERLY in an English version supplied by the translator of this 
article. Now Pastor Eikmeier has written for the QuARTERLY an excellent article on 
‘the Steeden proseminary. 
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and the “immortality of the soul,” but never on the Bible way of sal- 
vation. No wonder that the people were woefully ignorant of the 
Christian faith. They knew nothing at all of the Lutheran Cate- 
chism and the Lutheran hymns. Even the Ten Commandments and 
the Apostles’ Creed were no longer known by them. Under these 
conditions it is understandable why hardly anyone ever attended 
public services. 
Pastor Friedrich Brunn 

As thousands of others, so also Pastor Friedrich Brunn grew up 
in the prevailing abysmal spiritual darkness. His father was the 
court preacher of the Prince of Schaumburg, in the Lahn valley. He 
was endowed with great intellectual gifts, had received an excellent 
education, and was widely known as an eloquent speaker. But he 
was tragically ignorant of what true Christianity really is. He never 
urged his son to pray, for he regarded it as a disgrace of worship to 
have those pray who had no adequate conception of the meaning of 
prayer. Later, young Brunn attended the high school (Gymnasium) 
at Weilburg, but also here the crassest form of rationalism pte- 
vailed. When he graduated from this school, he did not know even 
the fundamentals of the Christian doctrine. 


Friedrich Brunn Learns to Know Christ 


The father wanted his gifted son to study theology, to which, 
however, young Brunn was not inclined. Later, however, he yielded 
to the parent’s wish, especially when he found out that this study 
would take him to the famous city of Leipzig. It was by God’s 
gracious providence that he attended the University of Leipzig, for 
there by the Lord’s good guidance he became acquainted with Dr. 
Karl Graul, who from 1844 to 1860 served the Dresden-Leipzig 
Missionary Society as director. It was pre-eminently Dr. Graul who 
led young Brunn to Christ. Under his direction he studied the 
Sacred Scriptures and gradually learned to know the Christian 
faith. He also met other Christian friends who deepened and 
strengthened his Christian faith, such as the orthodox Lutheran Dr. 
Carl Paul Caspari, a convert from Judaism, who later exerted 
a widespread wholesome influence in Norway as professor of theol- 
ogy at the University of Christiania (Oslo). After having studied 
at Leipzig for three semesters, young Brunn attended the University 
of Bonn and after that the theological seminary at Herborn. Since 
the professors were outspoken rationalists, Christian students were 
obliged to study theology privately in the school libraries, from 
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which, however, most orthodox theological works had been removed. 
His trials during these student days and the two years of his vicar- 
age in his father’s congregation were most distressing. He had 
learned to regard himself as a sinner and desired Christ’s salvation, 
yet he did not know how to distinguish between Law and Gospel, 
nor the meaning of justification and the means of grace. He was 
like a reed shaken with the wind and often hardly regarded him- 
self as a believing Christian. 


Brunn’s Steeden Institution 
The inscription above the entrance reads, “‘Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott’ 


Friedrich Brunn Becomes a Pastor 


Toward the close of 1842 Candidate Brunn was appointed to 
serve as the assistant of an older minister in the parish of Runkel on 
the Lahn, to which belonged also the congregation in Steeden. Also 
in this parish there prevailed gross spiritual darkness. One of Pas- 
tor Brunn’s predecessors instructed his confirmands according to 
his own catechism. This began with an explanation of the four 
elements of air, earth, water, and fire, and upon these the unbeliev- 
ing minister built up his religious tenets. Hardly anyone ever at- 
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tended church. Moved by sincere compassion for the perishing peo- 
ple, Pastor Brunn began to preach the Gospel and visited the peo- 
ple in their homes to win them for Christ. At first, his sermons were 
pietistic rather than Lutheran. But he served his parish in the sim- 
plicity of his believing heart, and God blessed his work. Soon an 
amazing spiritual movement exerted itself in the parish. The 
parishioners attended church in large numbers, and his study was 
always filled with people who sought the pious pastor’s instruction 
and counsel. This deep interest in religion on the part of his people 
moved Pastor Brunn to hold services also during the week and to 
indoctrinate them in weekly Bible classes. For some time he 
preached in the court of the castle of Runkel, using for his pulpit 
the top step of a high staircase. To keep him from sinful pride, 
God afflicted him with a cross. In consequence of the constant abuse 
of his voice he suffered from a severe throat trouble which caused 
his voice to fail while he was preaching and permitted him only to 
stammer the words with great difficulty. In addition, there were 
spiritual trials that troubled him. But his perplexing soul struggles 
led him to study the Word of God and the Lutheran Confessions 
all the more eagerly. This resulted in ever greater clearness and 
deeper understanding of the Gospel, as Luther had restored it to 
Christendom. Thus in the course of time Pastor Brunn became a 
truly Lutheran pastor, deeply rooted in God’s Word and the Lu- 


theran doctrine. 


Paston Baan Leaves the State Church 


Pastor Brunn’s knowledge of the Christian truth soon made 
him and his believing followers see the need of severing the ties that 
bound them to the United Evangelical State Church. There was 
danger that the church authorities might remove him from the 
parish of Runkel and Steeden and to put into his pulpit an unbe- - 
lieving, rationalistic preacher, endangering the salvation of those 
who had learned to know and confess Christ. This calamity the 
faithful pastor could not permit. Therefore Pastor Brunn and a 
number of loyal Christians in his parish left the Evangelical State 
Church of Hesse-Nassau and founded a professedly Lutheran free 
church. Twenty-six families were willing to follow their minister 
and leave the state church. Most of them lived in the village of 
Steeden, to which Pastor Brunn now moved with his family. For 
the faithful minister this confessional act involved a great risk, 
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for he now forfeited his rather liberal salary and the social prestige 
which he enjoyed as a minister of the state church. But he was of 
good courage and undertook the venture without fear. 


Pastor Brunn Suffers Persecution 


Perhaps Pastor Brunn would not have been quite so courageous 
had he known what tribulations awaited him as one who bade de- 
fiance to the authorities of the state church. For two years he and 
his small congregation had to endure the severest persecution. The 
government of Nassau tried to prevent the separation of the small 
flock in every way, even by brute force. At first it used apparent 
kindness to detach Pastor Brunn from his congregation by offering 
him any parish in the country which he might desire. When kind- 
ness failed, the government resorted to severity. Pastor Brunn was 
officially removed from his office and banished from his parish by 
power of police. Again and again the magistrates tried to arrest 
him. At first he hid himself in his home in Steeden. When the 
police searched the house, his wife hid him in a large wardrobe. He 
could leave his home only at night, dressed in the inconspicuous 
garment of a peasant. Later he had to Jeave Steeden and live in 
hiding with a wealthy farmer near Saarbruecken. But even from 
there he visited his parishioners. In his Memoirs he writes of these 
visits: “How solemn and inspiring these meetings proved themselves 
when in hiding, mostly at night and in the modest rear room of a 
peasant’s house, we met in small groups in the dim light of an oil 
lamp, then used by the peasants, to hold services and celebrate Holy 
Communion.” These visits meant of course that he had to endure 
many hardships in rain, tempests, the severe cold of winter, and on 
his long trips by foot in the darkness of night. 


Persecution Ceases 


These persecutions came to an end with the March Revolu- 
tion of 1848 which guaranteed to the free church at Steeden free- 
dom of religion and permitted Pastor Brunn to return to his parish. 
But strange judgments of God occurred at this time. One of the 
most fanatic enemies of the Steeden free church had told Mrs. 
Brunn that her husband would have to leave town, even if it would 
“cost him his lung.” This man suddenly became ill while working in 
his field. Taken home, he died in raving madness from apoplexy of 
the lungs. The Duke of Nassau told Pastor Brunn, who had come 
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to him pleading for mercy, to go to the devil. By God’s providen- 
tial direction Pastor Brunn was granted permission to return to 
-Steeden, while in 1866 the Duke was banished from his country. 


The Steeden Free Church Grows 


With great joy the free church in Steeden now built a church 
and a parsonage. Despite many difficulties, especially the great 
shortage of money, God blessed their undertaking, and on Ascen- 
sion Day 1849 the new church could be dedicated to the service of 
God. This was a day of great rejoicing for both the pastor and his 
flock. The Lutheran Church had been firmly planted in Steeden, 
and from there the confessional movement spread to BA other 
places in Hesse-Nassau. 


Pastor Brunn Becomes a Professor 


But God wanted Pastor Brunn to do still greater work. Al 
ready in the 1850s Pastor Brunn had become acquainted with Pro- 
fessor Friedrich August Craemer, a learned scholar, who had stud- 
ied theology in Erlangen from 1830 to 1832. Before that, he had 
studied Ancient and Modern Greek, Ancient and Medieval German, 
French, and English. Later he became tutor of the children of Lord 
and Lady Lovelace in England, the latter a daughter of Lord Byron. 
After that, he served as tutor of German Language and Literature 
at Oxford University. Later he joined Pastor Wilhelm Loehe of 
Neuendettelsau and the Lutheran pioneers that crossed the ocean to 
spread Luther’s doctrine in America. Pastor Craemer founded the 
Lutheran mission colony in Frankenmuth, Mich., laboring there for 
five years both as pastor of the congregation and missionary among 
the Indians. Later he became president of the Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Springfield, Ill., where for forty-one years he served 
his church indefatigably. It was Professor Craemer who asked 
Pastor Brunn to prepare candidates for America to serve the rapidly _ 
expanding Missouri Synod as pastors and teachers. 

When Dr. Walther’s attention was directed to Pastor Brunn’s 
fine work in Steeden, he in 1860 made it a point to meet the zealous 
young minister personally while he was in Germany on an official 
mission. While in conference with Pastor Brunn, Dr. Walther told 
him that, when in Germany, he had looked for a proper person and 
place for the establishment of a proseminary for the Lutheran 
church schools of the Missouri Synod, but that his search had so 
far been in vain. When Pastor Brunn declared that he had always 
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liked to prepare young men for the service of the church, Dr. 
Walther regarded this as providential and agreed with the Steeden 
minister to venture the attempt at establishing a proseminary there. 


The School Faces Great Difficulties 


It was, however, not an easy matter to establish a school for the 
training of pastors and teachers for the service of the church in 
America. There was first of all the matter of the school’s financial 
support. The Missouri Synod could not contribute all the funds 
that were necessary to start and carry on the work. A necessary 
building had to be created to house’and teach the students. Despite 
these and other problems Pastor Brunn started the proseminary, 
trusting in God for gracious help. Nor was his trust in the Lord 
misplaced, for help came as it was needed, often unexpectedly and 
in a marvelous way. 


Dr. Graul Helps the Proseminary 


Dr. Graul, Pastor Brunn’s old friend, thus called for support of 
the Steeden Proseminary in the Leipzig Mission Journal (Leipziger 
Missionsblatt). Other Christian periodicals copied the plea and 
gradually the needed funds came pouring in. 

The first students came to Steeden at Easter 1861. In the first 
year there were seven; in the second, eight; and in the third, be- 
tween ten and twelve. The first students were housed in the Steeden 
parsonage. But soon a house, to be used as a dormitory, was rented 
across the street from the church. To this house was attached a 
bell, which was connected with the parsonage by a wire so that in- 
dustrious Mrs. Brunn could wake up the students every morning at 
the proper time, which was very early. 


Additional Space Needed 


In 1865 the Missouri Synod assisted the friends of the prosemi- 
naty in erecting a spacious wing to the joined church and parsonage. 
This supplied classroom and dormitory space for the twenty-four 
students who meanwhile had been enrolled in the school. It was not 
until 1872 that for various reasons the number of students began to 
decrease. Since the need of ministers and teachers in America was 
extreme, Pastor Brunn usually instructed his students for only one 
year. This gave him opportunity to examine them according to 
their mental gifts and Christian character so that he could send to 
America only such young men as really were fit for the Christian 
ministry in America. 
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Another Class Added 


In the course of time there was added to the Steeden prosemi- 
‘nary another class for the instruction of younger students between 
the ages of 14 and 16, many of whom had attended a Gymnasium. 
These were so well prepared by Pastor Brunn that they usually en- 
tered the Senior Class (Tertia) of the Fort Wayne Junior College. 
Older students were usually received into the “Practical Seminary” 
of the Missouri Synod. Pastor Brunn could not give the regular 
courses of theology, since his students first had to learn the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith according to Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism and the Lutheran Confessions in order that they might be 
rooted in the doctrines of the Lutheran Church. Besides the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith, Professor Brunn taught such 
branches as Latin, German grammar and literature, history, geogra- 
phy, and the like. He tried to advance his students so far that 
after a year they could fluently read the Lutheran Confessions in 
Latin. Since the majority of the students were both talented and 
devout, discipline cases occurred only rarely, and very few students 
had to be dismissed as unfit for the service in the Christian ministry. 
Judging from the many leaders, both administrative and theological, 
which the Steeden proseminary furnished our church, the intelli- 
gence quotient of many of the students must have been very high. 


One School, One Family 


Student life in the Steeden proseminary was practically ideal. 
Pastor Brunn and his family lived with the students in constant 
Christian fellowship, they being housed in the same building. At 
noon the students ate together with Pastor Brunn and his family in 
the larger of the two classrooms. Birthdays and festive days were 
joyously observed. They were usually celebrated in Christian eve- 
ning fellowship. While Mrs. Brunn and her daughter Hermine . 
took care of the kitchen, the students helped with the dishes and 
other house chores. On Sunday afternoons Pastor Brunn and his 
family, together with the students, walked for miles (this is still a 
German custom) in the beautiful Lahn valley, visiting such places 
as the Felsbach, a narrow, romantic gorge, where they used to find 
many fossils from prehistoric times. On one of the stone walls of 
the gorge, where Pastor Brunn often sat with his students in friendly 
Christian conversation, you can still find many names of Missouri 
Synod pastors of that early time cut into the rock. When Pastor 


* 
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Brunn had to visit members of his congregation that lived farther 
away from Steeden, he usually took along some of his students in 
order to train them for the practical ministry and discuss with them 
many problems of the Christian ministry. 


Cross Added to the Crown 


_ While life in the Steeden proseminary was generally happy, it 
was never without the wholesome cross which God places upon His 
children for their good. At one time twelve of the students became 
ill with typhoid fever. The Lahn had overflowed its banks and 
flooded the village of Steeden with high water. The students made 
rafts on which they passed from house to house to dispense aid. 
Since the weather was extremely cold, many of them became very ill. 
Two students of the proseminary died. Another lost his mind and 
had to be placed into a sanatorium where he finally died. These 
were indeed severe afflictions which Pastor Brunn had to endure with 
his faculty and students. 


Students Come and Go 


The annual change of students increased the difficulties of the 
school administration. The new students usually arrived during the 
summer, but already shortly after the following New Year arrange- 


Class of 1868 


Pastor Fr. Brunn is in the center of the picture, seated, fifth from the reader’s 
right; Pastor Gustav Hieronymus is next to him, fourth from the reader’s left 
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ments had to be made to send them to America, before the new stu- 
dents arrived. This meant for Pastor Brunn heavy correspondence 
and much administrative work, while for Mrs. Brunn it meant the 
purchase of clothes, laundry, Ganka and other necessary articles. 
Since the students with few exceptions were very poor, the prosemi- 
nary — and that meant Pastor Brunn —had to pay all their ex- 
penses, such as the railroad and boat fare, their clothes, books, and 
whatever else the young men needed. 


God’s Wonderful Help 


The Steeden proseminary was never blessed with adequate 
funds but had to depend for its daily needs on such help as God 
gave. Yet, the school never lacked the needed funds with which to 
carry on its work. Gifts came from friends in Germany and Amer- 
ica, and always on time. Pastor Brunn relates in his Memoirs that at 
one time the allotted moneys did not reach till after December. 
When New Year’s Day came, he was greatly in need of money. 
Fearing that he would have to begin the new year with debts, he 
sent one of his students to the post office. There was an unexpected 
letter waiting for him with enough money to tide him over the crisis. 

In summer, while on vacation, Pastor Brunn traveled through 
Germany to collect funds for his school. He addressed many sym- 
pathetic congregations on church conditions in America and the 
purpose of his school in Steeden. He usually returned home with 
enough money to continue the work of the school for some time. 
Thus the proseminary could carry on its blessed work. At the 
close of each school year a Mission Day was observed in Steeden, at 
the conclusion of which the students who were about to leave for 
America, gathered before the altar to receive the blessings of the 
congregation members and other friends on their work in America. 
Thus friendly relations were fostered between the parish and the 
proseminary. 

Pastor Brann Needs Assistants 

At first Pastor Brunn taught and administered the Steeden 
school alone. Later he was assisted by Rev. A. Wuestemann, who 
had returned from America to Germany on account of illness. In 
1867 the Missouri Synod sent to Steeden Pastor Gustav Hierony- 
mus, who had studied at the proseminary and had left in 1863 for 
America, where he finished the theological course in our Springfield 
Seminary. A pious, devoted young man, he zealously took up his 
work, but became ill with tuberculosis and died on October 16, 1870. 
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During his illness Pastor Henry C. Wyneken, who later became pro- 
fessor of theology at the Springfield Seminary, taught at Steeden. © 
Other assistants were Pastor Kollmann of Luebeck and Mr. 
Emmerich Kaehler, who later served as editor of the Rundschau in 
Milwaukee. 

In 1872 Pastor Brunn had a nervous breakdown. Dr. Walther 
then sent Candidate Karl Eikmeier to assist him in his congrega- 
tional and proseminary work. Candidate Eikmeier was born in 
Lemgo, Lippe, studied at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., and 
ably helped aging Pastor Brunn, taking over at last his entire pas- 
toral work. 

The Proseminary Finishes Its Work 

It was at this time that the number of students at Steeden 

began to decrease. Opposition to the proseminary on the part of the 
state church gradually increased so that fewer students came to 
Steeden. Also the church conditions in America greatly improved. 
The Missouri Synod now had sufficient students in its schools so 
that the Steeden institution was no longer needed. It was closed 
in 1879. One of its last assistants was Pastor von Brandt. Gradu- 
ally, however, Pastor Brunn recovered his health and from 1881 
to 1886 he took into his home some young men from the Saxon 
Free Church whom he prepared for Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. The last of these students was Pastor Hermann Eikmeier, the 
writer of this article, who went to America in 1891 and entered the 


Senior Class (Tertia) of the Fort Wayne Junior College. 


The Steeden Proseminary a Great Blessing 


The Steeden Proseminary proved itself a great blessing to the 
Missouri Synod, for it prepared many faithful pastors and teachers 
for the ministry in America. For a number of years Pastor Brunn 
published a periodical, entitled Evangelisch-Lutherische Mission 
und Kirche unter den Deutschen Nord-Amerikas (The Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission and Church Among the Germans in North Amer- 
ica). From this periodical the reader may gather more detailed in- 
formation on Pastor Brunn and his work. 

In the third volume of this periodical (p. 18) there is re- 
printed a letter which Dr. Walther wrote to Pastor Brunn on Jan- 
uary 4, 1868. We close our article by quoting from this letter the 
following words: “You may comfort yourself with the thought 
that your work on behalf of America has been indescribably blessed. 
Most of your students and spiritual sons are here spreading the full 
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blessing of the Gospel. From no other place do we get persons who 
feel themselves so quickly at home with us and are so altogether of 
the same mind with us and so truly our yoke fellows as (those that 
come) from you. Theirs is the spirit of simplicity and loyalty in 
doctrine and self-denial in life, which does not seek its own and, be- 
sides, is a spirit of soberness in practice. This spirit, divine grace 
has granted to us and to your spiritual sons. It is this spirit that we 
have in common and which unites us in a short time.” 
To this letter Pastor Brunn added the words: “All glory be to 
God alone.” 


A Reminder of the Former Blessings 


The old school building which was added by the Missouri 
Synod as a wing to our church still stands, and is used by the 
Steeden church for purposes of instruction and society work. It 
reminds us of the blessed time when there existed here a flourishing 
proseminary. Not far away is the cemetery in which Pastor Fried- 
rich Brunn has been laid to rest. His grave is adorned with a beauti- 
ful monument on which are engraved the words: “Dedicated (to 
him) in grateful love by his (former) students.” 

The following is a list of the 235 students which were sent to 
America in the years 1862—1886 by the Proseminar operated in 
co-operation with the Missouri Synod by Pastor Fr. Brunn in 
Steeden on the Lahn River. This list was copied by Pastor Eik- 
meier from the old Brunn notations. Omissions in this list reflect 


omissions in the original. 
1862 


(probably year of transfer to America) 


Destination 

No. Name Home and comments 
1. Mertens Pomerania pastor 
2. Schmidt Grand Duchy of Hesse pastor 
3. Ledebus (Ledebur) § Rogasen, Prussia teacher 
4. G. Bruegmann Lueneburg, Hanover pastor 
5. Julius Friedrich Petersdorf, Silesia pastor 
6. Fr. W. Pennecamp Elberfeld pastor 
7. Tobias Roesch Wuerttemberg pastor 
8. Franz Weck Meerana, Saxony teacher 
9. Hoernicke Potsdam pastor 
10. Joh. Karrer Memmingen, Bavaria pastor 

1863 

11. Gottlieb Traub Heiningen, Wuerttemberg pastor 
12. August Ebendick Pirna, Saxony pastor 
13. Gustav Karau Pomerania pastor 

14. Friedr. Hachenberger Langhennersdorf, Saxony pastor (dismissed) 
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. Ernst Fuenfstueck 


. Karau 


. Wilhelm Arendt 


18. Karl Berner 


. Karl Wuensch 
. Wilhelm Weissinger 


. Eduard Struve 

. Gustav Hieronymus 
. Theophil Diessner 

. Karl Fr. Liebe 

. Reinhold Koehler 

. Wilhelm Sandvos (s) 
. G. Lehnigk 

. H. Fischer 

. Joh. Feiertag 

. H. Hieronymus 

. Rudolf Mueller 

. D. Fechtmann 

. D. Meibohm 

. Heinrich Hesse 

. Koennemann 

. Hermann Wahlers 
. Karl Koebel 

. Reinhold Vogel 


. Peter Karrer 

. H. Maack 

. Albert Henkel 
2. L. Hannawald 

. H. Emil Bruechner 
. Gustav Mueller 
. C. F. Schulze 

. Moritz Michael 
. M. Stuelpnagel 

. Christian Strobel 
. Oskar Katthain 


. Schulz 


. Gust. Ad. Gruhl 

. August Koch 

. Joh. Oetjen 

. Joh. Rademacher 

. A. Wilh. Zschoche 
. Wilh. Friedrich 

. Karl Froehlich 

. G. Kleinsteuber ; 
PD jsG, tiaMactin 

. Gust. Barth 

. Conrad Vetter 

. Joh. Brackmann 

. A. W. Frese 

. Fr. Rommel 


Saxony 


Pomerania 

Potsdam 

Neu Ruppin, Prussia 
Glauchau, Saxony 
Kannstadt, Wuerttemberg 


1864 
Hanover 
Glauchau, Saxony 
Hanover : 
Loessnitz, Saxony 
Prussia : 
Erfurt 
Silesia 
Koenigsberg 
Berlin 
Glauchau, Saxony 
Prussia 
Lesum, Hanover 
Hanover 
Dverden, Hanover 
Bremerhaven 
Hanover 
Dessau 
Berlin 

1865 


Memmingenberg, Bavaria 
Selsingen, Hanover 
Neu Ruppin, Prussia 
Bohemia 

Saxony 

Altenburg 

Saxony 

Saxony 
Mecklenburg 
Saxony 

Bavaria 

Barmen 


1866 


Dittelsdorf, Saxony 
Annaberg, Saxony 

Riepe, near Schessel, Hanover 
Osterehlbeck, Hanover 
Rosswein, Saxony 

Petersdorf, Silesia 

Eisenberg, Saxony-Altenburg 
Eisenberg, Saxony-Altenburg 
Kahla, Saxony-Altenburg 
Giessmannsdorf, Silesia 
Ebsdorf, near Marburg, Hesse 
Lauenburg 

Sievern, near Bremerhaven 
Solz, Saxony-Meiningen 
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pastor (to Iowa 
Synod) 

teacher 

pastor 

pastor (dismissed) 

pastor 

dismissed 


left school 
pastor 
teacher 
pastor 

pastor 

pastor 

pastor 

pastor 

pastor 
teacher 
teacher 
teacher 
teacher 
teacher 
teacher 
teacher (deposed) 
teacher 
teacher (died) 


pastor 

pastor 

pastor 

pastor 

teacher 

pastor 

pastor 

pastor 

pastor 

teacher 

pastor 

colporteur, “house- 
father” at or- 
phanage, farmer 


teacher 
teacher 
pastor 
teacher 
Pastor | 
pastor 
teacher 
teacher 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
dismissed 
pastor 
dismissed 
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No. 
>. Fr. Wilh. Wehle 


. Wilh. Falch 
. E, Sitzmann 
. Ed Lehmann 


. Hamm 


Name 


. C. F. Hartmann 
- Chr. Krauss 

2. Jon. Matthias 

. Friedr. Hahn 

. Georg Mohr 

. Bernh. Lange 

. Karl Demetr (i) 0 
. Jak. Bergen 

. Wilh. Decker 

. Rich. Droessler 

. F. Horn 

. E. J. Frese 

. Anton Ehmann 


. Hermann Funk 
. L. Appelt 

. Ernst Leubner 

. C. A. Arnhold 
. Aug. Mangold 
. Ruehaack 


. L. Osterhus 

. E. Beck 

. Lorenz Traub 

. Max Heier 

. Friedr. Schneider 
. Gust. Feustel 

. H. Raedecke 

. F. Polsdoerfer 

. Georg Schaaf 

. Ferd. Buechele 
. Aug. Reinhardt 
. Dittmar Kothe 
. H. Ramelow 

. Christ. Holst 

. L. Frenke 

. A. Taebel 

. E. Marr 

. Ludw. Krieger 


. Friedr. Storm 

. August Lohr 

. Friedr. Herrmann 
. Georg Burger 

. Joh. Rupprecht 

. Karl Zschoche 


Home 
Berthelsdorf, Saxony 


Bavaria 
Berlin 
Meissen, Saxony 


Hanover 
1867 


Principality of Reuss 

Schoenbrunn, Principality of Reuss 

Electoral Hesse 

Schillingsfuerst, Bavaria 

Schaafheim, near Dyburg, Hesse 

Eisenberg, Saxony-Altenburg 

Eisenberg, Saxony-Altenburg 

Allendorf, near Giessen, Hesse 

Langenstein, near Halberstadt 

Saxony 

Ditterke, near Hanover 

Sievern, near Bremerhaven 

Oberlungwitz, near Lichtenstein, 
Saxony 

Marburg 

Leipzig, Saxony 

Herrnhut, Saxony 

Limbach, Saxony 

Nebesgruen, Vogtland, Saxony 

Norden, Hanover 


1868 


Osnabrueck 

Dresden 

Heiningen, Wuerttemberg 
Michelstadt, Hesse 

Friedberg, Hesse 

Greiz 

Hanover 

Hanover 

Londorf, Hesse 

Memmingen, Bavaria 
Schmalkalden, Electoral Hesse 
Obervorschuetz, Electoral Hesse 
Koeslin, Pomerania 

Hanover 

Hanover 

Hanover 

Solz, Saxony-Meiningen 
Allendorf, Hesse 


1869 


Pomerania 

Hardegsen, near Goettingen 
Saxony-Weimar 
Noerdlingen, Bavaria 
Noerdlingen, Bavaria 
Rosswein, Saxony 


Dest:ation 
and cémments 


withdrew, account 
of ill health 

teacher 

pastor 

pastor 

teacher 


pastor 
teacher 
pastor 
died 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor. 
teacher 
died 
pastor 
pastor 
teacher 


dismissed 
teacher 
teacher 
teacher 
teacher 
dismissed 


pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
teacher 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
expelled 
teacher 
teacher 
teacher 


pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
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113. Heigr. Vetter Seifersdorf, near Rosswein pastor 

114. Wilh. Stoffel Hesse-Darmstadt dismissed 

115. Joh. Nachtigall Hesse-Darmstadt pastor 

116. Aug. Sippel Electoral Hesse pastor 

117. Elias Hieber Memmingerberg, Bavaria pastor 

118. Georg Hieber Memmingerberg, Bavaria died while student 


eR 


Class of 1869 


Pastor Fr. Brunn is seated, fourth from the reader’s right; Pastor Gustav 
Hieronymus is fourth from the reader’s left 


119. Peter Fakler Memmingerberg, Bavaria pastor 
120. H. Reichmann Vogtland, Saxony pastor 
121. Ludw. Wuggazer Frickenhausen, near Memmingen pastor 
122. Emil Dankworth Celle, Hanover pastor 
123. W. Wiegrefe Hanover teacher 
124. Karl Ruppert Hesse-Darmstadt dismissed 
125. Louis Hilpert Greiz teacher 
1870 
126. W. Rehwinkel Hanover pastor 
127. L. Pfeifer Bavaria pastor 
128. M. Hieber Bavaria pastor 
129. B. Fakler Bavaria dismissed 
130, Mich. Mack Bavaria left 
131. J. Kogler Wuerttemberg pastor 
132. Mich. Wuggazer Bavaria pastor 
133. J. E. Wiegner Saxony pastor 
134. J. Lauritzen Silesia pastor 
135. C. E. Brandt : Amsterdam pastor 
136. Th. Schoech Bessarabia pastor 
137. E. Koenig Saxony i teacher 
138. W. Kammann Hanover teacher 
139. Holtermann Hanover y pastor 
140. J. Krueger Mecklenburg pastor 


\41. M. Iben Mecklenburg pastor 
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Name 


. F. Behrens 

. G. H. Bartens 
. F. Eisenbeiss 

. E. Doering 

. P. Kern 


. A. H. Meier 
. E. Martens 
. J. Kiessling 
. G. M. Eyrich (Eirich) 
. A, Kaeselitz 
R. Wi 


inkler 


. H. Lorenz 

. L. Schuetz 

. K. H. Lentzsch 
. L. J. Huber 

. W. Ruediger 

. G. P. Fehrmann 
. C. E. Guertler 

. P. Andres 


. C. Zollmann 

. H. Zocher 

. Philipp Hoelzel 
. W. Weber 

. M. Claus 

. Joh. Kollmorgen 
. Th. Hahn 

. Joh. Fakler 

. Joh. Nething 

. Herm. Uhlig 

. Wessel Bohlen 
. W. Schroeder 

. C. Dautenhahn 
. H. Wetzel 

. E. Kaehler 

. Karl Baehring 


. Peter Hansen 

. Th. Haendschke 
. Fr. H. Jahn 

. Heinr. Bremer 

. E. Hohmann 

. Wilh. Mueller 

. Fritz Gose 

. Friedr. Brunn 


. Jul Germann 

. Carl Ponitz 

. Heinr. Gose 

. Chr. Roediger 

. E. Sander 

. O. Raffel-Hueschen 
. E. Maehr 

. E. Theissner 

. C. Heyner 

. Robert Falke 


Home 


Oldenburg 
Hanover 
Saxony 
Saxony 
Saxony 


1871 
Hanover 
Mecklenburg 
Saxony 
Wuerttemberg 
Dresden 
Saxony 
Saxony 
South Russia 
Saxony 
Bavaria 
Silesia 
Glauchau 
Saxony 
Aarheiligen 


1872 
Prussia 
Dresden 
Alsace 
Glauchau 
Saxony 
Mecklenburg 
Mecklenburg 
Berg. Bavaria 
Wuerttemberg 
Frankenberg, Saxony 
East Frisia 
Hanover 
Saxony , 
Lichtenstein, Saxony 
Lemgo, Lippe 
Rudolstadt 


1873 
Silesia 
Silesia 
Lichtenstein, Saxony 
Hanover 
Hanover 
Saxony 
Hanover 
Steeden 


1874 


Province of Brandenburg 


Principality of Reuss 
Hanover 

Greiz 

Altenburg 

Silesia 

Silesia 

Silesia 

Thuringia 

Meissen, Saxony 


Destination 
and comments 
pastor 
died 1871 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 


pastor 
pastor 
apostatized 
apostatized 
pastor 
pastor 

died 1871 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
teacher 
left 

? 


pastor 
left for Iowa Synod 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
teacher 


pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
teacher 
pastor 
teacher 
pastor 


pastor 
pastor 
pastor 
teacher 
pastor 
pastor 
pastor 


pastor 
pastor 


195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 


207.. 
208. 
209. 
210. 


211. 
212. 
21315 
214. 


215. 


216. 
PAWS 
218. 
Pilsy. 


220. 
221. 
222. 
22333 
224. 
229 


226. 


Zoi 


228. 
rfhey 
230. 
23h, 


232. 


233. 
234. 
235. 
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Hermann Glaess 
Wilh. Heyne 
Robert Kaiser 
Friedr. Kaemmerer 
Otto Menke 
Friedr. Pfotenhauer 
Bruno Potzger 
Georg Mezger 
Immanuel Mayer 
Franz Steyer 
Theodor Maesse 
Robert Koehler 


W. Flach 

D. Stemmermann 
Joh. Heyer 

R. Eifert 


Heinr. Dannenfeld 
Fritz Kastenhuber 
Karl Dietz 
Theodor Raffel- 
Hueschen 


Wilhelm Mueller 


Jac. Rubel 
G. Rumsch 
E. Goltzsche 


Joh. Burmeister 


A. Luebkemann 
Wilhelm Lehr 
M. Kaemmerer 
Rich. Truelzsch 
E. Meichsner 
Th. Clauss 


August Brunn 


Martin Waechter 


August Mueller 
Christian Merkel 
Aug. Donner 

E. Huebner 


M. Schedtler  * 


Emil Polster 
Emil Koch 
Wilh. Georgi 


1875 


Planitz, Saxony 


 Koesen, Province of Saxony 


Kahla, Altenburg 
Droessnitz, Altenburg 
Amt. York, Hanover 
Celle, Hanover 

Planitz, Saxony 
Brunswi 
Ober-Tuellingen, Baden 


Rosswein, Saxony 


Berlin 
Greiz 

1876 
Rochlitz, Saxony 
Hanover 
Baden 
Steeden 

1877 


Hermannsburg, Hanover 
Bavaria 


Wuerttemberg 
Silesia 
Hanover 

878 


Fachingen, Hesse-Nassau 
Prussia 

Dresden 

Luebeck 


879 
Hanover 
Schadeck, Hesse-Nassau 
Altenburg 
Planitz, Saxony 
Planitz 
Mittelfersna, Saxony 


1881 


1883 
Duchy of Lauenburg 


1884 


Beuerbach, Hesse-Nassau 
Allendorf, Hesse 
Crimmitschau, Saxony 
Chemnitz, Saxony 


1885 


Planitz, Saxony 


1886 


Chemnitz, Saxony 
Planitz, Saxony 
Planitz, Saxony 


Steeden 


? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 


WV vv 


P) 


(no information) 


teacher 


VN Nw 


we 
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“It Happened in New York’s Great 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel’’ 


By JULIUs F,. E. NICKELSBURG 


Sunday, October 23, 1949, the Lutheran Society of New York 
celebrated a great Reformation rally in the Grand Ballroom of 
New York’s internationally known Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. In 
connection with that large gathering of Lutherans and others, in an 
adjoining room an event took place which commemorated a date in 
American Lutheranism, December 6, 1664. 

On this date, December 6, 1664, Governor Richard Nicolls 
granted a charter which gave the right to Lutherans to hold public 
worship services, who before that held such meetings “underground.” 
This valuable document gave St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church legal 
_ existence. Its actual founding in New Amsterdam can be traced to 
the year 1648, only 102 years after the death of Luther. St. Mat- 
thew’s is the oldest Lutheran congregation of continued existence in 
America. It now holds services in Upper Manhatten, New York, 
at 202 Sherman Avenue, between 202d and 204th Streets. The 
present pastor is Alfred W. Trinklein. 


The original charter, property of St. Matthew’s, stored for its 
great historic value in the vault of the New York Public Library, 
was conveyed under police escort to be placed on exhibition at the 
Reformation rally on October 23, 1949, in the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Here a guard of honor, consisting of a Boy Scout from St. Mat- 
thew’s and a Girl Scout of Zion (colored) Lutheran Church, with 
two officers of the New York Police stood at attention. Mr. Chester 
Edelmann, a trustee of St. Matthew’s (also the treasurer of the 
American Lutheran Publicity Bureau), explained to the thousands 
the early history of the Lutheran Church in New Amsterdam, now 
New York. These many visitors formed lines to view the charter. 
Its value may be gauged from the fact that shortly before his 
death John Pierpont Morgan had offered the sum of $50,000 for it. 

The exhibiting of this historic document gave a great deal of 
worthwhile publicity to American Lutheranism, since it was ar- 
ranged in a well-known public place, where religious celebrations do 
not take place as a general rule. After the rally the charter was 
returned for safekeeping to the New York Public Library. 
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Hessian Confessors of the Faith 
GEO. E. SCHROEDER 


_ The Hessian Free Church, called Renitenz, never enjoyed the 
publicity accorded similar movements as, for instance, the Saxon 
Free Church. Saxony had been a Prussian province since the days of 
Frederick the Great, while Hesse and Hannover were annexed by 
Prussia only in 1866. Hence, the order in cabinet by Frederick 
William III uniting the Lutheran and Reformed churches in 1817 
did not affect the province of Hesse-Nassau until after the Austro- 
Prussian War. However, Hesse did not feel the effect of the re- 
ligious policy of Prussia until in the late 1870s. The Franco-Prus- 
sian War of 1870, the Kulturkampf with its May laws, the power- 
ful ultramontane party in the Reichstag which confronted even the 
great Bismarck with some of his most trying problems of his diplo- 
matic career, and the ever growing Socialist party with its demands 
for economic legislation — all these elements retarded the applica- 
tion of the unionizing policy of the Prussian government in the 
newly annexed provinces. As a result, the Hessian Free Church 
was not organized until ca. 1877—80. Nevertheless, the confes- 
sional loyalty of pastors in the numerically smaller Hessian Renitenz 
deserves a better treatment in modern church history than usually 
accorded it. 

My father was an elder in the state church in Marburg and 
had to suffer a great deal because of his uncompromising profes- 
sion of sound Lutheranism. I yet remember when Pastor Kolbe of 
the largest church in Marburg came to my father (who was in the 
flour and feed business) offering him the exclusive supply of flour 
and oatmeal for the large “Irrenheilanstalt,’ an institution of the 
university for the curable insane, if he would remain with the state 
church, irrespective of his personal belief in the Real Presence in the 
Sacrament of the Altar. My father replied that he would rather be 
poor than rich with a bleeding conscience. 

We did not have a pastor of our own in Marburg at that time, 
but were served by Pastor Schedler in Dreihausen, a village about 
nine miles from Marburg. Pastor Schedler became a martyr for his 
loyal confessional Lutheranism. After repeated efforts to win him 
back to the state church he was finally expelled from his office and 
parsonage. It is one of the unforgettable experiences of my young 
life —I was only ten years old — when, on a Saturday, the pastor 
was forced to leave his parsonage. His furniture, including a fine 
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piano, was thrown out in the street, and that in a driving rain. His 
faithful members quickly rescued his property, and it was not se- 
riously damaged. The furniture was stored in houses and barns; the 
pastor found refuge in the home of one of his members. A house 
and a church were built by the faithful confessors, an almost un- 
heard-of thing in those days. Pastor Schedler’s church was plain 
but roomy; it was filled every Sunday, while Pastor Dettmering of 
the state church preached to empty pews. 

One would have to write a book to describe the bitterness of the 
situation, the friction between families, even within families, the 
interference by the police with services in the new church, the re- 
fusal to accept sponsors at baptisms from the opposite faction, 
court orders passing on the legality of marriages performed by Pas- 
tor Schedler, the acts of rowdyism by the youth of the state church, 
the ostracism of stores and other outbursts of antagonism, which 
left an indelible mark on my memory. The climax came in the 
newly built church of Pastor Schedler in Heskem, a village about 
six miles from Marburg. It was on Pentecost Day in 1880. Pastor 
Schedler had dedicated the new church building. He was just 
about to consecrate the elements for the Communion service, when 
suddenly the doors were thrust open. Police Commissioner Wohl- 
tabe of Marburg with two gendarmes interrupted the service with 
the stentorian “In the name of the law you are herewith forbidden to 
conduct services here or elsewhere.” Over the solemn protest of 
Pastor Schedler the police confiscated the Communion vessels, in- 
cluding the chalice filled with wine, and took them to a tavern. It 
speaks well for the spiritual maturity of the members that their op- 
position to the government, which was both political and religious, 
did not deteriorate into open rebellion. But the congregation grew, 
and Pastor Schedler preached to large audiences while the state 
church was nearly empty. 


Pastor Schedler was the only pastor in Upper Hesse who was’ 
deposed from his office by the Prussian government. His entire 
congregation of 1,800 souls, spread out over the three villages of 
Dreihausen, Heskem, and Moelln, supported him to a man. All 
efforts to influence some members at least to waver were quite 
futile. The new pastor sent by the general consistory, after three 
attempts to conduct services, left. Even the teacher preferred to 
resign rather than to be separated from the cause of the congrega- 
tion. For all legal attachments that had occurred meanwhile, the 
well-to-do members of the congregation defrayed the costs. When 
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the petition of the congregation that they might continue to be 
served by their pastor was denied by the Ministry of Culture, the 
congregation took a significant step. In order to avoid all vexations 
of the past and to manage its own ecclesiastical affairs independ- 
ently, the congregation notified the ministry that it had constituted 
itself as a free Lutheran congregation and in this form had again 
extended a call to its former pastor Schedler. It would voluntarily 
and fully abstain from the traditional way of litigation, it stated, 
with the state church and government and would give up every- 
thing which the state church as such might claim. The petition to 
the Ministry of Culture, signed by the communal governments and 
all family representatives, was captioned “Request for the Removal 
of Police Encumbrance of Free Exercise of Religion.” It reads as 
follows: “After our humblest petition to the Royal Ministry of 
Culture to grant that our former pastor serve us henceforth has 
been answered adversely, there remains to us only the right of 
self-help, which a Christian congregation may employ in accordance 
with the principles of the Reformation. We declare herewith that 
we as the Evangelical-Lutheran Congregation of Dreihausen, Hes- 
kem, Rossberg, and Moelln, as many as have confessed themselves 
thereto by their signatures, have called Pastor Schedler, heretofore 
of the Prussian state church, anew to be our shepherd. For the 
Royal Ministry of Culture this declaration can have only the sig- 
nificance of a news item. However, we feel constrained to have it 
reach that office because we wanted to have the statement connected 
with it that we do not plan to institute legal process against the 
present ecclesiastical government of the province of Hesse as to 
rights and legal titles. We also repudiate the accusation of being 
called ‘Renitenten, because we may, in view of the steps taken by 
us heretofore, consider ourselves to be outside the jurisdiction of 
the royal consistory for the government district of Cassel. We 
maintain that we can prove ourselves to be the more loyal subjects 
the less our ecclesiastical existence and development be involved in 
governmental and civic rights. According to these premises we may 
entertain the definite expectations that the high ministry will see to 
it that the police measures by which they heretofore have hindered 
the pastoral activity of Pastor Schedler among us be stopped im- 
mediately. Since the entire matter has thereby been transferred to 
the realm of state rights and the congregation is far from forgetting 
its civic duties in that it also specifically recognizes the sovereignty 
of the state, there should be no reason to refuse it the tolerance 
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which is granted to congregations of the so-called Immanuel Synod 
in Prussia.” 

The October 1874 issue of the Hessian Morning Paper — 
a Vilmar paper — reported that the number of those who were 
returning to the state church was considerable. It said: “Most 
obvious is this change in Dreihausen. One can notice very little 
of the erstwhile antipathy against the pastor sent by the General 
Consistory, and the church which formerly was empty is gradually 
again filling with the former adherents of Schedler.” That this 
state of affairs, if at all correctly pictured, could not have lasted 
very long is attested by the circumstance that the services in the 
newly built church of Pastor Schedler’s congregation (which I often 
attended with my father already in 1879) were always well filled, 
even to the galleries. According to the very latest statistics, which 
I have before me in the Ev.-Luth. Volkskalender of 1956, the 
congregation in Dreihausen is still in existence and covers the same 
territory as from the beginning, viz., Dreihausen, Heskem, and 
Rossberg. Adolph Heicke is the pastor. 

Meanwhile the congregation in Marburg had secured the serv- 
ices of a pastor in the person of Professor Eisenberg, instructor of 
Hebrew at the University of Marburg, who conducted services in a 
large hall owned by a wealthy meat dealer and loaned to the congre- 
gation without charge. The owner, Mr. Bruehl, never joined the 
Free Church; however, he attended its services and liberally con- 
tributed toward its budget. Since the hall was private property, the 
government did not interfere, and the congregation grew in peace. 
The congregation in Marburg had a considerable number of 
well-to-do members and even some members of the professional 
class of high standing in the community. 

In Melsungen, however, an unfortunate split between two fac- 
tions hindered the healthy growth of the Free Church. Wilhelm | 
Vilmar, a younger brother of Professor A. F. C. Vilmar in Mar- 
burg, introduced his brother’s Romanizing doctrine of the church, 
assumed the title “Metropolitan,” and founded a church of his 
own, while Pastor Henkel, a noted scholar and brilliant preacher, 
adhered to the orthodox doctrine of the church and gathered a large 
congregation. Thus the Hessian Renitenz was divided by the shib- 
boleth “Here Vilmar, here Henkel.” 

Since my mother was a native of Melsungen, I often spent my 
vacations at the home of my grandparents and had to hear the 
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animated discussions between Vilmarianer and Henkelianer. My 
uncles were all enthusiastic supporters of Pastor Henkel. 

When I was in Germany in 1907, I also visited Melsungen 
and observed the healthy condition of Pastor Henkel’s church, 
while Pastor Vilmar’s church had dwindled. In Marburg the Free © 
Church was yet in existence, though small; in Kassel the Renitenz 
made little or no headway. It was deplorable, but natural, that the 
political element was a constituent factor in the organization of the 
Hessian Renitenz. Some of the higher officials counseled modera- 
tion; the minor officialdom, especially the police, considered it a 
patriotic duty to render the former electorate of Hesse more Prus- 
sian than Prussia itself. 

When I returned to the United States in the fall of 1907 and 
again preached in my church, I realized with a grateful heart the 
freedom we here enjoy —a free church in a free state. 


Theodore C. Haffenreffer 
(Life Member) 


Mr. Theodore C. Haffenreffer, a. well-known and consecrated 
layman of our church in Boston, Mass., died in Brookline, Mass., 
April 23, 1956. He was born in Boston, December 13, 1880. 


Mr. Haffenreffer was baptized and 
confirmed in Trinity Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., by the sainted Pastor Adolf 
Biewend. He attended the Chauncy 
Hall School in Boston, the Allen 
School in West Newton, Concordia 
Institute in Neperan, N. Y., and Con- 
cordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. For 
many years he served on the board of 
management of Martin Luther Orphan 
Home, and was active on the council 
of Trinity Church. He was a member | 
of First Lutheran Church of Boston for a number of years, and 
for the last three years of his life he was a member of the Lutheran 
Church of the Newtons, Newton Center, Mass. 

Mr. Haffenreffer was always interested in the work of the con- 
gregation in which he held membership and in the work of the 
church at large. He demonstrated this interest and love for church 
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and Synod in a very generous and tangible manner. This was also 
true beyond the confines of the Atlantic District. The last evi- 
— dence of his generosity was the development of most modern Sun- 
day school facilities in the Lutheran Church of the Newtons. These 
facilities were dedicated in November of last year. He had a strong 
sense of the importance of the history of the Lutheran Church. 
This interest is best illustrated by the loyal and consistent support he 
gave the Concordia Historical Institute. Almost immediately after 
its organization on October 19, 1927, he became a life member of 
the Institute and liberally supported the building program in 1952. 
His ancestry dates back to the leaders of the Reformation. 

Mr. Haffenreffer was very influential in civic affairs of the city 
of Boston. In 1955 he was honored by Mayor John B. Hynes of 
Boston on the completion of 25 years of service as Park Commis- 
sioner of Boston. He was a director of the Faulkner Hospital, 
member of the Boston Municipal Research Bureau, director of the 
Chamber of Commerce. He was an outstanding civic leader of 
Boston and well known for his many philanthropies. He was presi- 
dent of the Haffenreffer & Company Brewery and active in this 
concern for over fifty years. 

At the funeral service Pastor Arthur H. Block preached the 
sermon. Pastor Paul W. Brauer and Pastor Paul Loeber offici- 
ated at the grave. Mr. Haffenreffer is survived by his wife, Marie, 
nee Rahr; three sons, Theodore C., Jr., Frederick W., and John M.; 
two daughters, Mrs. Robert S. Fox of Duxbury, Mass., and Mrs. 
Robert W. Selle of Milwaukee, Wis.; and 18 grandchildren. 


ArtHur H. Brock 


Gop moves the whole course of history and gives life and breath 
to all things, superintending and working out His own purposes 


through good and evil. — Selected. 
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Editorial Committee 

On resolution of the board of governors of the Concordia 
Historical Institute and on the recommendation of the editor and 
the associate editors, an editorial committee for the CoNcorpIA 
Historicat INstirUTE QuarTerty has been appointed. Seven of 
the eight men who were asked to serve on this committee have 
already agreed to do so. Four of them will serve until 1960; four 
of them until 1963. This committee will meet once each three 
years at the time when the District archivists meet, in order to 
review the past issues of the Quarterty and to suggest other 
items of interest, contributors, and policies for our magazine. We 
hope in this way to improve the QuARTERLY as we move along 
from year to year. 


The seven members who thus far have expressed their will- 
ingness to serve on the editorial committee are the following: 
Dr. Geo. J. Beto, president of Concordia College in Austin, Tex., 
who takes a great interest both in history and journalism; Mr. E. H. 
Eggersmann, formerly principal of St. Stephen’s School in Chicago, 
now residing in St.Louis, where he is principal of Bethlehem 
School; Rey. Marcus R. Kluender of Maywood, Ill, who has 
shown his interest in American Lutheran history by his contribu- 
tion on Chaplain Richmann in the Quarter.y; Mr. Elmer Kraemer, 
editor of the Lutheran Layman, whose journalistic interests should 
be an asset to the committee; Prof. Wilbur H. Luecke, archivist 
for the Atlantic District of the Missouri Synod and professor of 
history at Concordia Collegiate Institute in Bronxville, N. Y.; Prof. 
Everette Meier of St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans., archivist 
for the Kansas District of the Missouri Synod; Mr. Arthur Thoms 
of Denver, Colo., archivist of the Colorado District. The strong 
interests of the archivists in the work of the Concordia Historical 
Institute will find additional expression in their service on the 
editorial committee of the Institute. 

The first meeting of the editorial committee will not be held 
until the meeting of the District archivists in October 1957. In 
the meanwhile the members of the committee will become better 
acquainted with the publication and will be in a better position 
to bring their recommendations for the first meeting. We are 
looking forward to their part in making the QuarRTERLY a more 
serviceable publication for our church. C.S. M. 
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An Evaluation of Our Procedure 
in Assigning Calls 
A. C. STELLHORN 


It is God who calls people into the special service of His 
church. Both in the Old and the New Testament He did so directly 
by appointing the prophets and apostles. After the ascension of 
Christ, and to this day, He has done it through His church. Thus, 
a group of about 120 Christians elected Matthias as an apostle from 
a list of two candidates, to take the place of Judas Iscariot 
(Acts 1:15-26). Later, the “multitude” of Christians at Jerusalem 
elected seven deacons to serve in the public ministry (Acts 6:1-6). 
Elders, here meaning servants of the Word or men holding other 
church offices, were elected by a show of hands, as the original Greek 
indicates (Acts 14:23). Nevertheless, it was God who placed such 
elected servants. Speaking of the elders at Ephesus, St. Paul says 
that the ascended Lord “gave” them (Eph. 4:11); and to the elders 
themselves he says: “The Holy Ghost hath made you overseers” 
(Acts 20:28). In 1 Cor. 12:28 he says that “God hath set” 
the various public servants “in the church.” In the Office of the 
Keys the church has the authority and obligation of electing its 
servants. 


The Assignment of Calls 


According to the procedure described above, the Christian con- 
gregation elects a given person, usually from a list of candidates, 
and does its own assigning of the call to the person chosen. When it 
calls a graduate or student from our institutions through the 
Board of Assignment, it elects an unknown person, issues a blanket 
call, and leaves the selection of the person to the Board of Assign- 
ment. The reason is that the congregation desires to have a grad- 
uate or student, but does not know who the graduates or students _ 
are, while the instructors do know them and their qualifications, and 
are able to present characterizations of them to the Board of As- 
signment. Here we have a procedure in which Synod, through its 
institutions and an official Board of Assignment, participates with 
the local congregation in completing a transaction which otherwise 
is the sole business of the congregation. 

Is such a procedure Scriptural? Is this method as valid as 
when the congregation makes its own choice of the person? In 
answer, we present these facts: 
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1. There is no other practical method of providing congrega- 
tions with graduates and students, or of giving the latter their first 
call. Our Synod follows this procedure as a matter of practical 
necessity and good order. 

2. Even as the Word of God has not prescribed training in- 
stitutions for pastors and teachers, so it has not prescribed-a method 
of placing their graduates and students in the field. The synodical 
procedure is, therefore, a matter of Christian liberty and judgment. 


3. The co-operative transaction involved has the full sanc- 
tion of the local congregation, which, by its own choice and decision, 
is acquiring a church servant in this manner. 


4. By delegating the choice of person to the Board of Assign- 
ment, the congregation declares its readiness to accept the person so 
chosen; and by accepting that person, it makes the choice its own, 
essentially as if it had dealt with the person directly. 

5. There is no evidence that such mutually approved procedure 
violates the principles of the call or is contrary to Holy Scripture. 


6. For this reason, it has been in vogue during the entire history 
of our Synod without being questioned by its members on Biblical 
grounds. 

The ‘‘Verteilungskommission”’ 

There was not always a Verteilungskommission, or Board of 
Assignment, in our Synod. In fact, it is doubtful that it existed at 
all during the life of Dr. C. F. W. Walther. Our aged Dr. Julius E. 
Friedrich, a graduate in 1887, says: “There was no such thing then. 
The graduates were examined, and the faculty or the director gave 
them their calls.” 

Originally, before Synod had any training institutions for 
pastors and teachers, a pastor or teacher entering his office was ex- 
amined publicly in the presence of the congregation. When Synod 
did take over the Perry County College and the Fort Wayne Sem- 
inary, in 1847, both for the training of pastors and teachers, it 
provided for a “Pruefungscommittee” (Examining Committee) . 
Walther, Loeber, and Sihler were the committee. They examined 
and approved the graduates. This included the colloquia of persons 
trained elsewhere. Later there were separate committees for the 
St. Louis and Fort Wayne Seminaries. The synodical constitution 
also provided that the local pastor should examine teachers not 
trained by Synod. Because of a great teacher shortage, there were 
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quite a number of them. Later, when Addison was established 
in 1864, it was given its own “Pruefungscommittee” with colloquiz- 
ing duties (Synodal-Bericht, 1884, p. 45). Calls for pastor and 
teacher graduates, and for colloquized persons, apparently came to 
the faculties and were assigned by them. __ 

As late as 1881 (Syn.-Bericht, p. 80), Synod decided that calls 
received by the institutions should ordinarily not be honored unless 
accompanied by a statement of District Presidents as to the ur- 
gency of the calls. They were to decide which congregations should 
be supplied with a pastor or teacher. It is obvious from this decision 
that there was as yet no Committee or Board of Assignment in 1881. 

In 1882 (Lutheraner, p. 46), Dir. E. A. W. Krauss of Addison 
published a notice directing congregations to send their calls for 
teachers to the District Presidents for approval and support, and to 
him by April 15, at the latest. The same year (ibid., p. 84) the 
theological seminaries reported that 44 candidates had been placed, 
obviously by the faculties. In 1883 (Lutheraner, p. 63), Dr. Wal- 
ther announced that the assignment of the St. Louis and Springfield 
candidates would take place in his home on May 24. Congregations 
were directed to send their calls to their respective District Presi- 
dents. “The presence of the latter is much desired,” said Walther. 
But evidently in vain hope he added: “At any rate, it is expected 
that the District Presidents have their reports in the hands of the 
undersigned by the given date, stating which congregations are to 
receive consideration.” This indicates the current policy. Assign- 
ment was still made by the faculties. 

In 1884 (Lutheraner, p. 38), Dir. Krauss, in a similar voice, 
said that he might be notified “by a postal,” but urged again that 
calls for teachers be sent to the District Presidents. They would 
“undoubtedly” meet at the coming Delegate Synod, “to determine 
where our 20 candidates are needed most.” He had received some 
calls, but would turn them over to these officials. Still no assign- 
ment of calls by the District Presidents in 1884. 

For 1885 no announcements were found in the Lutheraner. In 
1886, p. 62, Dir. Krauss merely asked that he also be notified by 
postal of any impending calls for teachers. But on p. 78 Rev. H. 
Sprengeler announced that “Die Verteilungscommittee” would meet 
at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis on June 8. Rev. Sprengeler was 
then President of the Wisconsin District. There is no evidence 
that Synod had established such a committee. It was probably a 
voluntary arrangement between the institutions and the District 
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Presidents. In 1887, p. 75, the group was called “die Verteilungs- 
commission” in a notice to the District Presidents; it would meet at 
the coming Delegate Synod. In 1888, p. 79, Rev. Sprengeler again 
called it “Die Verteilungscommittee,’ but did not say who be- 
longed to it. The fathers used “Committee” and “Commission” 
interchangeably. In 1889, p. 70, Dir. Krauss again asked that he be 
notified of calls by postal; he would then send the pastors a question 
blank for the information of the faculty. He said the District 
Presidents would meet the end of May to determine which calls 
should be filled. On p. 79 Rev. Sprengeler announced the meet- 
ing of the “Verteilungscommission” in St. Louis. It still was not 
said who constituted the “Verteilungscommission.” In 1890, p. 89, 
Dir. Krauss had the usual announcement. No announcement of the 
“Verteilungscommission.” It evidently met in connection with the 
Delegate Synod. 

But in the Proceedings of Synod for 1890, p. 44, we apparently 
have the first synodical resolution in this matter. Translated, it 
reads: 

Resolved, That, like the faculty in St. Louis and the one in Spring- 
field, also the faculty at Addison is to make the selection of the 
persons for their respective fields of activity in conjunction with the 
District presidents, whose business it is to assign the candidates their 
calls. In other words, the same procedure is to be followed with the 
teacher candidates as is followed in the case of pastor candidates. 


Dir. Krauss called attention to this resolution in the 1891 
Lutheraner, p. 64. According to the resolution, teacher candidates 
had been assigned by the Addison faculty up to 1890, while the 
theological seminaries had changed to the indicated practice earlier, 
perhaps in 1886, when a “Verteilungscommittee” was first men- 
tioned. 

Incidentally, the list of teacher candidates was never published 
in the Lutheraner until 1903, but then by a 1902 resolution of 
Synod, and consistently after that. The St. Louis, Springfield, and 
Addison seminaries still had their “Pruefungscommitteen” in 1890. 


Remarks on the Development 
In tracing the history of the assignment of calls to pastor and 
teacher graduates, we should note the following points: 
1. From the beginning our fathers recognized the validity of 


the blanket call, to which at first the institution and later the insti- 
tution and the Disrict Presidents jointly assigned a person. 
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2. They recognized also a) that the candidates had to be ex- 
amined and approved on behalf of Synod; b) that they belonged to 
the field; c) that the District Presidents best knew the needs of the 
field; and d) that the institutions best knew the qualifications of the 
bandideees: 


3. The assignment procedure was a natural development, 
and no stage of it was ever officially questioned. On the contrary, 
each change was evidently made on the basis of insight and growing 
business for the sake of good order, and everybody seems to have 


been satisfied. 


4. There was a Committee or Board of Assignment apparently 
since 1886. 
Subsequent .Development 


For most of the history of our Synod, the assignment dealt 
only with candidates, not with vicars, women graduates, or teacher 
supply students. The latter is a development of the last thirteen 
years. It is quite certain that no such persons were placed by the 
regular Board of Assignment until 1944; for, according to the 
Lutheraner (1943, p. 164), this Board did not meet from 1932 to 
1943, but operated through two subcommittees of three District 
Presidents and institutional representatives each. The subcommit- 
tee for St. Louis and Springfield consisted of the Presidents of 
Central Illinois, Southern Illinois, and the Western District, with 
institutional committees as advisers. The subcommittee on teachers 
apparently consisted of the Presidents of Northern Illinois, South 
Wisconsin, and Southern Nebraska, plus advisers from River Forest 
and Seward. In 1943 these two subcommittees met jointly, with 
Pres. J. W. Behnken attending. Dr. L. Fuerbringer remarked that 
this meeting once more had the semblance of a regular Board of 
Assignment. But only in 1944 the Lutheraner once more spoke of 
the “Versammlung der Verteilungskommission,” p. 188, and indi- 
cated that also “Aushelfer” were assigned. The first teacher as- 
signment manual that came into my possession is dated 1943 and 
contains women graduates and men and women students as well as 
candidates; it was evidently meant for the joint meeting of the 
subcommittees that year. 

Why no meetings of the Board for the period stated? It did 
not have enough business. Those were the years of depression and 
lack of calls, first for the theological candidates, and then also for 
the teacher candidates, despite a great teacher shortage. 
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The year 1943 was also the year when the entire third class of 
the St. Louis Seminary was asked to do supply work, including 
school teaching. This meant about 100 students, 46 of whom were 
placed in schools. St. Louis three-year students were available for 
teaching and placed until 1949. In 1950 Winfield women graduates 
were assigned for the first time; and since 1952 two-year women 
from other preparatory schools have been assigned. 


Recent Changes 


1. Until the early 1950s only those pastor or teacher graduates 
who were assigned a permanent call were given official status in 
Synod. Those who were approved as candidates, but assigned to 
temporary positions, had no such standing, but were regarded as still 
under the jurisdiction of their institutions and the Board of Assign- 
ment until they were assigned a permanent call. Acceptance of the 
call, installation, and reception into the membership of Synod were 
also necessary to give them full status as pastors or teachers. Today 
an approved candidate assigned to a temporary position is given full 
status as a pastor or teacher, is no longer under the jurisdiction of 
his institution or the Board of Assignment, but eligible for a per- 
manent or any other call from the field, and under the jurisdic- 
tion of the District in which he serves. 

2. We still distinguish between applications and calls, “appli- 
cations” meaning temporary calls, and “calls” meaning permanent 
calls. This may be a practical convenience, but, actually, an applica- 
tion is a call, and a call is an application. The essentials of a call 
are that the church, in the name and by the command of God, asks 
one of its members, man or woman, to perform a part of its public 
ministry of the Word and doctrine in its behalf, whether that be 
for an indefinite period, a specified period, or even a single occasion. 
The woman is excluded from a large part of the public ministry by 
Holy Scripture because of her sex; but within her legitimate sphere 
her call is just as divine, and just as surely a call, as that of a pas- 
tor or regular male teacher. This applies to women students as well, 
since scholastic standing has nothing to do with the nature of the 
call. Men students, on the other hand, are not limited by their 
sex, but only by the:stipulations of their assignments. 

The distinction between calls and applications need not be 
discouraged, for, besides being a practical convenience, it does aid in 
upholding the dignity of the regular permanent call, which we 
want to be the rule. 
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3. But, speaking of permanent calls, there is no provision of 
Holy Scripture which says that a limited public ministry must be 
temporary. Many are the cases in which women teachers in our 
schools have served for life, and held permanent positions, or vari- 
ous positions permanently, without an annual renewal of their call 
(or contract), just as pastors, men teachers, and other servants of 
the church. In fact, on our present application blank, we give the 
congregation the option of employing a woman graduate or student 
either for a specified or an indefinite period, although we know, 
and assume that congregations know, that at least the men students 
should return to college after a year. How wonderful it would be if 
more of our women teachers would thus mark up a permanent or life 
tenure! Yet, we must remain realistic, amd not take a woman’s 
permanent tenure for granted, or as being the rule. 

4. We have now practically reverted to the earliest assignment 
practice of having the faculties or their representatives say where 
their personnel should be placed, especially in the case of teachers, 
on whose placement the college men work almost two weeks in 
advance; and to facilitate matters, the teachers colleges last and 
this year have asked that the summaries of calls be furnished them a 
week or ten days in advance of their joint meeting. For practical 
purposes, the Board of Assignment, and even its subcommittee, no 
longer “assigns the candidates their calls,” which was once its busi- 
ness, according to the 1890 resolution of Synod, but only reviews, 
alters, or approves the assignments suggested by the college men. 
The only exception to the earliest practice is that the Board of As- 
signment does review and approve the assignments; District Presi- 
dents do not merely receive the calls and say which are the most 
urgent. 

But who has said that the Board of Assignment must do 
more to fulfill its obligation? Or who would dare to say that a 
body of some 60 men could handle almost a thousand calls and ap-: 
plications, and assign to them some 700 graduates and students in 
the ordinary span of a meeting? Has not the volume of business 
and common sense dictated the present efficient procedure, a pro- 
cedure which has the full approval and hearty thanks of the Board 
of Assignment? Yes, after the earliest practice and before the 
present one, there was a time when the Board of Assignment “gave 
the candidates their calls” in open meeting, but at that time the 
calls and the candidates were few, and the speeches numerous. At 
that, one wonders whether the faculties, even then, were not the 
main factors in placing their candidates. 
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Principles That May Not Be Violated 


Procedures may and do change. But there are certain principles 
which may not be violated under any procedure. The following are 
among them: . 

1. The personnel to be assigned has been prepared by direc- 
tion and at the expense of the entire Synod, or all congregations 
jointly, and must be regarded equally available to any congregation 
anywhere, according to its reasonable needs. Therefore, such per- 
sonnel should be allotted to the congregations by Synod through a 
central agency representative of all congregations, such as Synod 
has in its Board of Assignment. This precludes that certain congre- 
gations should have the privilege before the rest of dipping into the 
synodical supply by means of direct calls and applications. 

2. This principle implies, at the same time, that the per- 
sonnel be really available to any congregation anywhere, and not 
restrict its placement to certain localities, except for valid reasons. 
Persons may express a wish that is valid, but should ordinarily be 
ready and willing to go anywhere, and not tie the hands of the 
Board of Assignment. 

3. The blanket call or application entails that a congregation is 
dependent on the judgment of those who assign a person. It has 
agreed to such dependence. It should and does, therefore, accept 
that person. Yet, the congregation has a right to inform itself on 
the assignee and to reject the person if it should be found that a 
serious mistake has been made and the person is obviously unsuit- 
able; for, in calling a pastor or teacher otherwise, an essential fac- 
tor is always that a congregation has a choice among candidates and 
knows whom it is calling as the most suitable person in its judgment. 

4. The assignee, too, is dependent on the judgment of those 
who assign him or her to a given position. Ordinarily, he or she 
should accept the position. Yet, the person must be granted the 
right to inform himself on the position and to decline the assign- 
ment if he finds that a serious mistake was made; for an essential 
factor in accepting or declining a call otherwise is always that a 
pastor or teacher make his decision on the basis of his fitness for a 
given position. 

5. In assigning a call or application to a given person, the 
college men, subcommittee, and Board of Assignment must respect 
the stated requirements of the congregation and rather assign no 
one than to assign a person who cannot meet those requirements. 
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6. They must also respect the ratings of calls and applica- 
tions by the District Presidents or their representatives, while at the 
same time considering the qualifications of the available personnel. 
As we see by the historical data presented in this paper, District 
Presidents have long had the obligation to say which calls are the 
most urgent. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing principles concerning the rights of the congre- 
gation and the individual as well as the principles concerning the 
doctrine of the call, are, on the whole, carefully observed in our 
assignment procedure. There is, therefore, no observable viola- 
tion of Holy Scripture or questionable practice involved in that 
procedure. 


Oldest Pulpit in the United States? 


In the Christian Century, November 21, 1956, page 136, we 
observe the above title and the following story. The oldest pulpit in 
the United States evidently is 300 years old this year. The pulpit, 
still in use at First Church in Albany (Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica) was purchased from Holland in exchange for 25 beaver skins. 
Attached to the pulpit is a “half-hour glass which in early days was 
turned five times during the sermon.” The congregation also 
owns a rooster weather vane, quite popular a century ago on Lu- 
theran churches, which was purchased at the same time as the pul- 
pit. It is scarred by bullet holes, said to have come from Indian guns. 

- Quite probably there is no Lutheran pulpit in America that 
can “boast” this same age. It would be interesting to learn where 
the oldest pulpit in use within the Missouri Synod is located. Does 
this credit belong to “Old” Trinity of St. Louis? The pulpit in 
use in the present Trinity Church “is the original one installed 
when the first church was dedicated on the present site.” Since this 
church was dedicated on December 4, 1865, this pulpit has been in 
use for 91 years, since the days of Dr. C.F. W. Walther. . . . Is 
this the oldest Missouri Synod pulpit? ATRS.~ 
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Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm Walther, D. D., 
the Luther of America 
By REV. H. H. WALKER 
Reprinted from the Lutheran Quarterly, July 1912 


- The life and work of Doctor C. F. W. Walther, the centen- 
nial of whose birth has recently [1911} been celebrated by hun- 
dreds of thousands of Lutherans in this and other countries, de- 
serves more than passing notice. 

Let me first give a brief survey of the life of this man of God. 
Walther was born on the 25th of October, 1811, in the Kingdom of 
Saxony, Germany, not very far from where Luther first saw the 
light of day. Unlike Luther, however, he was not a poor minet’s 
son, but the son of a Lutheran pastor, his forefathers having been in 
the ministry of the Lutheran Church for several generations. But 
this preacher’s son never was ashamed to sit at the feet of the minet’s 
son, to learn from him the precious truths of God’s saving Word. 

At the age of ten years, in 1821, Walther entered the Gym- 
nasium, or college, where he remained eight years. On leaving col- 
lege he received from his teachers the written testimonial that he 
was “especially worthy to be admitted to the academic studies” and 
that he had “never deserved nor received even the slightest censure.” 
Being very fond of music, he wished to devote his life to a musical 
career; his father, however, objected; and as an obedient son young 
Walther entered the Lutheran University of Leipzig to study theol- 
ogy, remaining four years. Here, however, his studies were inter- 
rupted for half a year by a severe illness, which for a time even 
threatened to become fatal. The good Lord, however, turned the 
sickness into a blessing; while convalescing, Walther found in his 
father’s library the works of Luther. He read them eagerly, thus 
laying the foundation for his almost unequaled acquaintance with 
Luther’s writings. 

On the 15th of January, 1837, he was ordained to the office of 
the holy ministry in Braeunsdorf, a small village in Saxony. Here he 
began with great fervor to preach Christ, and Him Crucified. This 
soon excited antagonism on the part of many members of the con- 
gregation, since for more than forty years rationalistic preachers 
had occupied that pulpit. Complaints were lodged against him be- 
fore his ecclesiastical superiors, who also were all rationalists and 
by whom he was repeatedly reprimanded and fined. 
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These experiences induced the young preacher to resign his 

office in 1838 (16th Sunday after Trinity), to join the company of 
earnest Lutheran Christians . . . who were preparing to emigrate to 
the United States in order to escape the vexations and the oppres- 
sions of the rationalistic church officials in Saxony. Several other 
ministers and candidates for the ministry, among them an elder 
brother and a brother-in-law of Walther, had already joined these 
emigrants, who were destined to become our Lutheran “Pilgrim 
Fathers.” . . . On the fifth of January, 1839, the Saxon emigrants 
landed at. New Orleans, and on the 19th of February they ar- 
rived at St. Louis. Some of the company remained in the city; but 
the great majority settled in Perry County, Missouri, about 100 
miles south of St. Louis, where Walther for a short time served 
two small congregations. Early in the year 1841 he was called to 
St. Louis to become the successor of his brother Otto Hermann 
Walther, who, after ministering for but two years to those immi- 
grants who had remained in that city, had so soon been called by 
God to his eternal reward. 

In St. Louis Walther remained and labored as pastor and pro- 
fessor until his death. In September of the year 1844 he began to 
publish, with the financial assistance of his congregation, a church 
paper under the title of Der Lutheraner, bearing the motto: “God’s 
Word and Luther’s doctrine pure shall now and evermore endure.” 
This Lutheraner became the blessed means of calling together a 
small number of like-minded Lutheran preachers. 

As a result, the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States 
was organized at Chicago in April 1847, twelve pastors with their 
congregations and ten pastors without their congregations joining 
this new Synod. Walther was the leader in this movement and 
naturally was elected president. 

While yet in Perry County, Missouri, in 1839, Walther in com- - 
pany with a few other pastors and candidates had erected a small 
log hut which was to serve as a college and seminary for the train- 
ing of young men for the Christian ministry as well as for giving a 
general higher education to those not having the ministry in view. 
This log-cabin college became the fruitful mother of the numerous 
flourishing educational institutions of the Missouri Synod. In the 
year 1849 this institution was by resolution of the newly organized 
Synod transferred to St. Louis, and Walther was elected pro- 
fessor of theology. In this capacity he continued to serve the church 
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until the Lord called His faithful servant home to his eternal re- 
ward on the 7th of May, 1887. 

By the grace of God Walther became one of the truly great 
theologians of our church, probably the greatest Lutheran theolo- 
gian of the 19th century, the blessed effects and results of whose 
labors are extending far beyond the borders of our own country, to 
South America, to Germany, to Scandinavia, to India, to Australia 
and New Zealand. Walther, in fact, became the Luther of America. 
Whilst Luther is the great Reformer of the church, leading her 
out of the Babylonian captivity of popery, Walther became the 
Restorer of our church, particularly here in America. 

When Walther began his labors, the Lutheran Church was 
deep down in the dust. The name, indeed, was still there; but the 
distinctive doctrines of our church had been discarded by the 
leaders of our church. The principles and practices of the many 
surrounding denominations prevailed among those that called them- 
selves Lutherans. Ah, our dear church, the great church of the Ref- 
ormation, was lying in the dust, almost ashamed of herself, of her 
name. Even the Augsburg Confession some were ready to abrogate 
and to substitute for it a so-called “Definite Platform.” Mainly 
through Walther’s untiring labors our church received her backbone 
again and was enabled to rise from the dust and to stand upon her 
own feet, rejoicing in the possession of the glorious blessings of the 
great Reformation of the sixteenth century. 

The motto inscribed on Walther’s theological banner was: 
“Back to Luther!” He lived and moved in the doctrines of Luther 
and the Lutheran Church, because he had found them in every in- 
stance to agree fully with the teachings of Holy Writ. He was 
animated and actuated by the same spirit that animated and ac- 
tuated Luther. His heart was aglow with a burning zeal for the 
saving truth of God’s Word, as it had been brought to light again by 
Luther and as it is shining brightly in the noble Confessions of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

In the true spirit of the Reformation Walther’s whole theology 
was controlled by these two cardinal principles: (1) The only source 
and rule of all doctrines are the Holy Scriptures; and (2) The 
gtace of God alone saves us through faith in Jesus Christ — Sola 
Scriptura, sola gratia, sola fide, according to the words of Christ: 
“If ye continue in My Word, then are ye My disciples indeed; 
and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free” 
(John 8:31, 32), and the words of St. Paul: “By grace are ye saved 
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through faith; and that not of yourselves; it is the gift of God; 
not of works, lest any man should boast” (Eph. 2:8, 9). 

As to the first point, Walther’s position was this: Whatever 
the Bible declares to be the truth, that is truth, though the whole 
world may declare it to be false; on the other hand, whatever the 
Bible declares to be false and erroneous, that is false and erroneous, 
though the whole world, yea an angel from heaven, declare it to be 
correct and true. He did not allow human reason and intellect to 
sit in judgment over or correct a truth revealed in the Scriptures. 
He did not follow church traditions nor listen to alleged new reve- 
lations. The Bible alone, the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible in theology — that was Walther’s position in regard to the 
Bible. Therefore also as to interpreting the Scriptures his principle 
was: Scripture is to be explained by Scripture, or, in other words, 
the Holy Spirit speaking to us in the Scriptures must explain Him- 
self, must be His own Interpreter, just as every man must be and is 
the best interpreter of his own words. Whether a so-called funda- 
mental doctrine of the Holy Scriptures or a so-called non-funda- 
mental doctrine was under discussion, Walther never would depart 
from the Word as he found it written in the Holy Scriptures. 
Let me quote a few sentences from one of his sermons. Speaking of 
Christ’s temptation by the devil and Christ’s repeated answer, “It is 
written,” “It is written again,” Walther exclaims: “O great, im- 
portant, golden, heavenly, eternal words of the Son of God! Oh, 
that these words could be written in the firmament in fiery letters, so 
that all men, all heretics, all doubters, all unbelievers, all sorrowing 
hearts, all sinners woud have to read them daily! Oh, that these 
words could be inscribed upon the hearts of all men with iron pen- 
cils and with indelible letters! Oh, hear it, ye who still are doubting 
whether the Word of God in the Old and New Testaments be the 
Word of the living God; hear and consider: When the Son of God 
was tempted by the powers of Satan, then He merely said, ‘It is- 
written,’ and with these few words from the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament He demolished all the entrenchments and bulwarks of 
the hellish spirit. How could Christ have proved more clearly and 
more incontrovertibly to all the world that the Bible is the everlasting 
Word of Him who made heaven and earth; that this Word shall 
stand firm and immovable when all, all shall pass away!” Yes, Wal- 
ther trembled at the Word of God; therefore God did to him what 
He had promised, saying, “To this man will I look, even to him that 
...trembleth at My Word” (Is. 66:2). From the Word of God in 
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the Bible Walther absolutely refused to depart in the least; on it he 
stood firm and immovable as a true son of Luther. This is what 
made him invincible. 

As to the second cardinal principle which controlled Walther’s 
theology throughout, justification and salvation by grace alone 
through faith in Jesus Christ, the crucified and risen Lord, Walther 
said with Luther: “In my heart reigns supreme and shall reign 
supreme this one article, viz., the faith in my dear Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is the beginning, the middle, and the end of all my spiritual 
and divine thoughts which I ever may have day and night.” Wal- 
ther often quoted these words of Luther. Like Luther, he had to 
pass through severe trials and torturing doubts before he found 
peace for his troubled soul through faith in the blood of the 
Lamb of God; but having once by the grace of God found this 
peace, he unwaveringly held fast to it and with trumpet tones pro- 
claimed it to his students and to all whom he could reach with 
voice or pen. 

These two cardinal principles which controlled his theology 
Walther endeavored to engraft indelibly upon the minds and 
hearts of his students; and thus equipped, he sent them forth to 
preach. 

Much could and should be said of Walther as professor, as the 
chief founder and zealous advocate of institutions for higher educa- 
tion, especially for the training of young men for the ministry; as a 
powerful preacher; as the chief organizer and leader of the Missouri 
Synod, and later on of the Synodical Conference; as an ardent 
advocate of the parochial school system, his motto being “Christian 
schools for Christian children”; much, I say, might be said of him as 
a man of prayer, as a humble Christian, as a man of broad learning, 
considerable eloquence, and genuine refinement. But time will not 
permit this and I forbear. I will merely add: Walther was a great 
man among the truly great in Israel, more particularly in our be- 
loved Lutheran Zion. This, I am confident, will be recognized and 
_ acknowledged more and more as the years go by. The blessed work 
of this devout servant of the Master and his influence in the upbuild- 
ing of a true confessional Lutheran Church will be felt for cen- 
turies to come. 

Let me call attention to one more point in Walther’s life and 
work. To many he is known mostly as a great controversialist, 
a fighter. It is true, as he was great in every other respect, as men- 
tioned before, he was also great in this respect, however, not by 
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choice, not because he delighted in controversy, but of necessity. 
Walther was a man of peace; and he prayed and worked for 
- peace in our Lutheran Zion. But the peace he sought and labored 
incessantly to establish is the peace based on unity of spirit, on 
unity in doctrine and faith in full accordance with God’s Word; 
not a mere outward sham peace with inward discord, saying, Let us 
agree to disagree. The love of Christ and the truth as it is in Jesus 
constrained him to obey also this injunction of the Holy Scriptures, 
that we should earnestly contend for the faith once delivered unto — 
the saints (Jude 3). Walther never contended for mere human 
opinions, but he did fight against human opinions being introduced 
into theology. Here only God’s Word, God’s opinion must prevail. 
Walther was ever zealous in building the walls of Zion with the 
trowel of the Word of truth, but at the same time he kept his 
girded sword at his side (Neh. 4:17, 18) ; and as he was diligent and 
skillful in building, so was he ever ready and valiant in wielding the 
sword of the Spirit to defend the truth against all perversions, to 
contend for the faith once delivered unto the saints against all false 
doctrines. And God has signally blessed Walther’s contending for 
the truth as it is revealed to us by God in the Bible and as it is con- 
fessed by our Lutheran Church in her confessional writings, es- 
pecially in the Unaltered Augsburg Confession. By God’s grace 
Walther achieved one victory after another, so that in the course of 
years many former opponents became friends and joined him in the 
defense of the truth as believed and confessed by our church. 

And now, in conclusion, let us take a brief glance at the re- 
sults of the untiring labors of this faithful servant of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

When the Synod of Missouri was organized under the leader- 
ship of Walther in April 1847, twelve congregations with their pas- 
tors and ten pastors without their congregations joined this new 
organization. One condition of membership in this synod was, and is 
today, the acknowledging not only of the Bible as the inspired 
Word of God, but also of all the Confessions of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church as a correct and true exhibition and explanation of 
this Word. It was freely predicted that on such a confessional 
basis the synod could not thrive and become a power in this land of 
freedom. In ten years it would come to an ignominious end. 

But what has, under God’s blessing, become of this synod? 
When Walther was called home, in May 1887, Synod numbered 
1,424 congregations and 544 preaching stations, 931 ministers and 37 
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professors in the various institutions of the Synod, 75,504 children 
attending the parochial schools, taught by 620 teachers and by hun- 
dreds of pastors. In the seven institutions of Synod 777 young men 
wete preparing for the ministry or for the office of school teacher. 
The Lutheraner, the official church paper of Synod, had a circula- 
tion of 19,500, and Lehre und Wehre, a monthly magazine of theol- 
ogy, was published in 1,800 copies. 

And what of the Missouri Synod today? Walther’s spirit is 
still very much alive among us, and God’s blessings accordingly 
have not ceased since Walther’s demise, but have been graciously 
continued and increased. The Missouri Synod today is by far the 
largest individual synod in America. . . 

During the past summer [1911} a so-called General Confer- 
ence met at Uppsala in Sweden, which was attended by over 700 
participants, a number of them being from America. One reporter 
writes in a German church paper: “How instructive it would have 
been if the American delegates had told us in what respects or points 
the flourishing Lutheran Church of North America can serve us as a 
guide!” To this another German church paper replies: “The ques- 
tion has been answered long ago by Dr. Walther, one of the 
founders of the flourishing Synod of Missouri.” Let me give you 
Walther’s answer. He writes: “What was the way in which the 
Lord granted us these blessings? It was none other way than this: 
That we establish nothing new, nothing of our own, but that we 
asked for the old paths and walked in the good, old ways (Jer. 
6:16) ; that we sat down as pupils at the feet of Luther and other 
orthodox, godly teachers, now triumphing in heaven, and walked in 
their footsteps; that we took the Church of the Reformation for 
our pattern and her pure Confessions for our banner and guiding 
star, and made them a wall round about us... . We have tried 
whether the tree of our Lutheran Church, which formerly for cen- 
turies bore such precious fruits for the salvation of millions, would 
not today yet prove its former sprouting and fruit-bearing power. 
And, behold, our hope has not been put to shame. . . . The old doc- 
trine has now again shown its old and eternally new power. By it 
thousands of souls have again been led to faith and through 
faith unto salvation; and a church has arisen one in faith and con- 
fession and shining in love and good works.” Brosamen, p. 540. 

Indeed, Luther is the Reformer of the church, sent by God to 
lead her back to the old doctrines of the prophets and apostles; he is 
an angel having the everlasting Gospel to be preached unto them 
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that dwell on the earth; and Walther is the man of God who has 
led our church back to Luther and restored to her the blessings of 
that great Reformation, the pure old doctrine of the Word of God. 

May the good Lord soon raise up men who will take the vast 
treasures which Walther in his numerous German writings has left 
behind as a precious heritage for the church and make them avail- 
able to the English-speaking portion of our dear church, and thus 
hasten the day when we all shall be able to see more clearly eye to 
eye, as a united church, one in spirit, one in doctrine, one in faith 
and confessions, stand firmly together on that platform which was 
laid down at the time of the Reformation and to which our church 
has so persistently been called back by the clarion trumpet of the 
sainted Doctor Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm Walther. 


The Earliest C. F. W. Walther Letter 


It affords us great pleasure to publish for the first time an 
English translation of the earliest letter in our collection from the 
pen of C. F. W. Walther. As it indicates, the letter was written in 
August 1833 and is addressed to Walther’s older brother, Otto 
Hermann. The elder Walther was serving as a private tutor at 
Kloesterlein, near Aue, Germany. The letter itself is filled with 
anticipation of the forthcoming examinations and alludes to several 
incidents in the life of the church which built up into a crescendo at 
the time of the Saxon Emigration five years later. Whether the 
“prescription” for “lung disease” would be helpful we leave to the 
judgment of the medical profession. 

The letter, translated by Dr. Roy A. Suelflow several years 
ago, has been in the Institute’s collection for more than a dozen 
years. There is no notation concerning the date of receipt or the 
donor. 

We might express the possibility that the “Wilhelm” men- 
tioned in the first paragraph is E. G. Wilhelm Keyl, who married 
Walther’s sister, Ernestine Amalia, on November 15, 1836. Since 
1829 Keyl had been serving a congregation at Niederfrohna, Sax- 
ony. His parish was near that of O. H. Walther and so he could 
easily have served as the courier. 

Unfortunately the name mentioned in the second-last para- 
graph is illegible. We print “Keil” for want of a more accurate 
rendering. Guenther in his biography of Walther (p. 115) reads 
the name “Keyl.” A.R.S. 
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. ‘Chursdorf, August 1833 
Dear Brother: 


Even though I haven’t much time, yet, since Wilhelm is going 
back now, I must impart a few things to you in writing. 
The most important of these for me is that last Thursday 
I received the citation for my examination. The written examinations 
~ are to take place on the 13th and 14th of September, the oral examina- 
tion on the 19th of September. It is up to you whether you want to 
come on the 19th, which I without a doubt would appreciate very 
much. You will, however, take consideration of your circumstances; 
but I do not demand a sacrifice. Furthermore, I also received with the 
citation the text for my sermon and catechization, which I am to sub- 
mit next Thursday. The text for the sermon is Acts 26:24-29. I am 
yet undecided between the two themes. I. The preaching of the Word 
of God to those who are not obedient to its effects; (Exposition: ) 


1) according to their condition 
a) without retrospect to the purity of doctrine 
b) but with consideration about the particular spiritual condi- 
tion of the hearers when it comes to the choice of material 
and the manner of presentation. 


2) according to their result 
a) either it is slandered as nonsense, 
b) or the working of grace is restricted 


II. The results of the witnessing of Jesus in those who refuse to be 
obedient to the power of the divine Word. — The text for the cate- 
chization is 2 Thess. 3:10 and 11 with the prescribed theme: Faith in 
the divine support of human life does not release us from our duty to 
work for our support ourselves. — Sound advice is now scarce: I can- 
not make any progress on the exposition. Please back me up with 
your prayers. I rely on this. 

You would like to have the recipe for those suffering from lung 
disease. It is as follows: Take fresh unsalted goat’s butter, 6 spoon- 
fuls; melt this and mix it with 3 spoonfuls of honey. Stir this well, 
until the butter is well mixed. Take one tablespoon twice daily, morn- 
ings before breakfast, and evenings shortly before retiring. Continue 
this for a few months. Avoid anything sour. Pray God for His bless- 
ing, and in a short time you will be cured from tuberculosis. 

Have you read in the paper the proposal of Minister Dr. Mueller 
for the establishment of an ecclesiastical board which would in the 
future formulate the doctrine of the Saxon Church, with the prescrip- | 
tion and the good advice to formulate it so “as it will be best received 
by the educated people”? It seems as if God would inflict a severe 
judgment on the Saxon Church. Under these conditions we would 
probably never be able to enter the ministry, at least not in Saxony, 
including Schoenburg. Who can bind himself to symbols like that 
without jeopardizing his salvation? It seems that in the investigation 
of orthodox teachers they want to start with Keil [?]. Already he has 
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received a notice from the supreme council in which he was forbid- 
den to teach the doctrine of the natural depravity of man and in 
which he was accused of Manichean, Schwenkfeldian, and Donatistic 
errors. He is to have led astray two people by his straightforward 
teachings of the impending punishment in hell. He was therefore 
put on trial. It is reported that he paid a fine of more than 80 Thaler. 
He does not yet have an answer to his appeal to the highest secular 
Court of Appeals, in reference to the oath he took on the Symbolical 
Books at that same place where they tried to force him to retract that 
oath. 

- God be with you, even as He was with me yesterday when I 
preached in Chursdorf and in Langenberg. Let us thank oe and 
fear Him, and always plead for grace. 


Greetings from many. 
Farewell, and answer soon, 


Your distressed brother, 
{C.} F. W. [alther] 


Editorial Notes 


THe LUTHERAN Pro-SEMINARY IN STEEDEN. — Our readers 
will be grateful to Dr. J. T. Mueller for his translation of the inter- 
esting article by Pastor Hermann Eikmeier. Pastor Eikmeier has 
placed a strong emphasis on the prevalence of rationalism in Ger- 
many during the middle of the nineteenth century. Some of our 
readers may wonder whether the emphasis is too strong. Certainly 
the presence of faithful witnesses like Pastor Friedrich Brunn 
testifies to the fact that rationalism had not pervaded the hearts of 
all people. There were still the faithful in Germany in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. That there were as many as 235 
young men who were willing to come to this country to preach the 
pure Gospel of Jesus Christ, is further evidence of the fact that ra- 
tionalism had its limitations. Humanly speaking, the Missouri. 
Synod would be much weaker today without the work of Pastor 
Brunn almost a century ago. Our church owes him a great debt of 
gratitude and must praise Almighty God for giving it such a warm 
friend in Germany during the hour of its intense needs for man- 
power. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE ARTICLE by Pastor Brunn we are 
publishing two pictures, the one of the class of 1869, the other of the 
class of 1868. If any of our readers are able to identify the people in 
these pictures, will they please communicate with the Rev. August R. 
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Suelflow at Concordia Historical Institute, 801 De Mun Ave., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Sr. Matruew’s Cuarrer.— Mr. Julius F.E. Nickelsburg 
arranged the event in connection with the Lutheran rally in New 
York in 1949, which brought the St. Matthew’s Charter to the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. He was chairman of the Press Committee 
of the Lutheran Society and director of the American Lutheran 
Publicity Bureau. The Institute acquired a microfilm copy of the 
charter. 

Free CHurcH oF Hesse.— Pastor George Schroeder has 
given us a vignette of the struggle for religious freedom in one part 
of Germany in the 19th century. The brief article reminds us of 
_ the religious conditions in Germany during that time. It also tells us 
of God’s blessings which we enjoy in this country. 


Dr. C. F. W. Wattuer is always an interesting figure. His 
letter to his brother tells us of an early sermonizing effort, a home 
remedy, and also a bit of religious persecution. The letter was 
translated by Dr. Roy A. Suelflow, now teaching at our Concordia 
Seminary in Chia Yi City, Taiwan (Formosa) . 

THe Reprintep Articte from the Lutheran Quarterly, 
July 1912, was written by the sainted Pastor H.H. Walker, D. D. 
Dr. Walker received his honorary degree from Concordia Sem- 
inary in 1918. He was President of the Eastern District of the 
Missouri Synod from 1899 to 1915. We are indebted to Dr. Martin 
Walker for sending us this article. Dr. Martin Walker received 
a Master of Arts degree from Columbia University in 1922. His 
honorary doctor’s degree was bestowed on him by Concordia Sem- 
inary in 1949. Our readers will welcome this appraisal of 
Dr. Walther from the past. Originally the paper was read before 
the Historical Academy of the Lutheran Church of Harrisburg, Pa., 
December 1911. 


TEACHER PLAceMENT. — It is in line with the policy of the 
C. H. I. Quarrerty to furnish information of a historical nature 
on questions which may be of current concern. The request of the 
Teacher Placement Officers and the Subcommittee on Teacher 
Placement, that Dr. A.C. Stellhorn’s essay be disseminated, there- 
fore, finds the QuaRTERLY ready to be of service. This paper was 
read to the above-named group in a meeting at River Forest on 
November 13, 1956. Readers are asked to direct their reactions to 
Dr. A.C. Stellhorn, Lutheran Building, 210 North Broadway, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. . C.S. M. 
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Book Notices 


Under the Southern Cross. A history of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Australia, written by the deceased Dr. Alfred Ernest Richard Brauer. 
The Lutheran Publishing House, 70 Pirie Street, Adelaide, Australia, 
1956. 456 pages. t 


The author of Under the Southern Cross, Alfred E. R. Brauer (1866 to 
1949) was born in Australia. However, he received some of his training in 
North America, graduating from Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill., in 
1890, He received an honorary D. D. from Springfield in 1942. He served 
his church in Australia as parish pastor, editor of the Australian Lutheran, 
and chairman of a hymnbook committee. His biographer tells us: ‘‘His chief 
literary labour, however, was that of writing the history of our Church in 
Australia, a huge task on which he spent most of his spare time and even 
a good portion of his holidays over a period of many years. He completed 
it a few years ago, but did not have the joy of seeing his work appear in 
print. Postwar difficulties caused the postponement of its publication.” 
(P. 418.) 

In 1953 the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia asked that the 
work be published. P. G. Strelan was appointed editor; he reduced the work 
to a third of its length. The editor remarks about the original manuscript, 
now kept in the synod’s archives: ‘‘The material laboriously collected and 
collated by the historian is not only voluminous but also most informative 
and valuable. There is much that will interest the individual church member 
or congregation, the genealogist or the student of anthropology.” (P. x.) 
Occasionally in the book the editor has introduced a note to indicate the 
kind of material he omitted, e. g., passenger lists of German vessels which 
arrived in Australia in the early days (p. 132), a full history of a lawsuit 
(p. 183), litigation regarding church property (p. 279). The editor refers 
to the author’s ‘‘wonted thoroughness and keen sense of impartiality” 
(p. 279) to pay his respects to the author’s methods. 

They were indeed thorough. He quotes from original letters in his 
possession (p. 108), minutes of conferences (p. 115), papers, letters, and 
other sources (p. 127). He will write: ‘‘The minutes of the Church Council 
and of pastoral conferences, the columns of the Kirchenbote, and many letters 
extant furnish the proof that disagreements repeatedly took place during the 
decade preceding the Eudunda Synod. The present writer is not passing judg- 
ment or imputing the blame for these unfortunate happenings to any particular 
individual, he is merely recording the historic fact’’ (p. 372). 

The history as given is more thorough about the early years of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia than about the later years. The 
author gives enough of the European background of the various groups that 
formed this synod or influenced it, to make that aspect of his history really 
meaningful. The reader will appreciate this. He takes some things for 
granted about the Australian background which the American reader will not 
know, but this will not greatly hinder the reader’s appreciation of this volume. 
In Appendix A the author includes congregations not treated in the text; 
many congregations are briefly described under the chapter headings dealing 
with the one or other section of the continent. Appendix B brings the 
biographical data of deceased pastors. Appendix C lists former pastors of the 
ELCA; Appendix D lists the present pastors. Appendix E has statistical 
information — in 1954 the ELCA had 40,013 baptized members. 

There are 43 chapters in this book. They tell of prominent individuals 
such as Pastor Kavel, Pastor Fritzsche, early synodical meetings and doc- 
trinal controversies, mission work, and education. In short, the life of the 
church for more than a century is adequately portrayed, and the lives of 
individuals are presented against the background of the life and activities 
within the church and nation. The author is aware of the interaction of 
various forces on the course of events within the church. Incidentally, the 
author’s readiness to refer to some of the developments among other Lutherans 
in Australia helps to round out his history. 

A Missouri Synod reviewer is tempted to show the parallels between the 
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ELCA and the Missouri Synod in their respective histories. The date 1838 
for the first emigration immediately suggests such a parallel, as does the con- 
troversy about chiliasm, mission attempts among the aborigines, or the 
language question. The reader, however, must be encouraged to find these 
parallels. So, too, must he find the contacts with the Missouri Synod — 
names such as J. Kunstmann, A. L. Graebner, J. C. W. Heine, C. F. Graeb- 
ner are only a few leads. 

A serious defect in the work is the lack of a map of Australia. A really 
good map would have meant much; even a poor map would have been 
helpful. The index is an index of names; it should have been fuller. The 
book is nicely illustrated especially with pictures of individuals and of 
churches. ’ 

Our readers will find this work of immense interest to them. It gives 
us the details of Lutheran history on another continent, but a history which 
in many respects is close to us. The work of the editor and that of the 
author, especially, will fulfill the purpose, and many, ‘‘in the Church and 
without, will derive much benefit from the use of this book.’’ €.iSe Me 


Mattin Luther, Man of God. Selected essays by Henry Lindemann. 
New York: Exposition Press, Inc., 1955. 102 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The author, now living in retirement, is a pastor of the American Lu- 
theran Church, having received his training at the universities of Erlangen 
and Goettingen, Germany; Capital University, Columbus, Ohio; and the 
University of Chicago. He also authored An Explanation of the Augsburg 
confession. 

The volume originated from a series of lectures to groups of young 
people and other audiences on the life of Martin Luther. 

Interesting is the comment the author makes in his introduction: ‘“There 
are three Martin Luthers. One is the almost superhuman hero of the ro- 
mantic period of history; a man blameless, of more virtues than can be 
enumerated; the perfect type of professor, preacher, husband, friend, father, 
and citizen. This first Martin Luther is a myth. He himself would have con- 
sidered such a view of his life a bad joke. Then there is the second Martin 
Luther. He is the very son of the devil, a monster of all iniquity, a lustful 
adulterer, a falsifier of the divine truth, a traitor, enemy of the common 
man, who caused all the trouble in the world since he began to live. This 
Martin Luther is a false caricature, conceived in prejudice and pictured with- 
out proper information. The third Martin Luther stands between the two, 
and while we cannot altogether ignore his two false portraits, we shall en- 
deavor to present a true picture of the man without any attempt to hide the 
large wart over his left eye and his double chin, but also without any attempt 
to minimize his divine thoughts behind that square forehead and the eternal 
words upon those strong lips.” 

Interspersed with delightful quotations from Luther himself, the author 
attempts to acquaint the current generation with this man of God. Division 
headings are fascinatingly worded, such as ‘‘A Salesman,” ‘““That Inkspot,”’ 
“God's Eye Gate,’’ ‘‘Wine, Women, and Song,”’ etc. 

In the last unit, entitled “‘Dogs Must Bark,’ the author attempts to 
answer the accusations, among others, that Luther was an ‘‘oversexed drunk- 
ard,’’ and committed suicide. 

: The volume makes fascinating reading and, in particular, would be of 

more than passing interest to the uninitiated, or the young person who knows 

little about the life of Luther and the Reformation. Unfortunately, these 

“selected essays’ are not annotated, nor is there a general index. This volume 

is not illustrated. : A.R. S. 

Forgotten Founding Fathers of the American Church and State. By William 
Thomson Hanzsche. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 1954. 
209 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Seven Presbyterians, not all of them really forgotten, are discussed by 
Dr. Hanzsche, a Presbyterian. He seeks to highlight their contribution to the 
Presbyterian Church and to America. 
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Francis Makemie (165 8—1708) contributed ‘‘the beginning of inde- 
pendent national organization for the Presbyterians and religious freedom for 
all denominations’ (p. 33). 

William Tennent (1673—1746), the founder of the Log Cabin Col- 
lege at Neshaminy, Bucks County, Pa., trained 21 men; from his college, 
the author claims, ‘ ‘about 50 American colleges and universities can trace 
their lineage directly . ’ (p.51). He, according to the author, “‘saved 
the Christian religion in sees from dry rot on the one hand and ignorant 
emotionalism on the other’ (p. 53). 

Jonathan Dickinson (1687—1747) was the first president of the col- 
lege of New Jersey, afterward known as Princeton. He advocated the Adopt- 
ing Act (1729), which limited subscription to the Westminster Confession 
to the ‘‘essential and necessary articles.’’ Dr. Hanzsche says that its rejection 
of the articles on church-state relations was “‘the first official church utterance 
on the American continent declaring for the new doctrine of complete separa- 
tion of church and state’ (p. 74). Dickinson was one of the early leaders 
in the No-Bishop controversy. 

David Brainerd (1718—1747), missionary to the Indians, wrote in 
his diary: “I want to wear out my life in His service and for His glory” 
(p. 97). His 15,000 miles in 47 months of active service testify to his 
missionary Zeal. According to Dr. Hanzsche, Brainerd’s great contribution 
was his solving of ‘‘the problem of race and class prejudice’ (p. 89). He says: 
- “From Brainerd’s day on, in the 18th century there never was any race dis- 
tinction in church membership in the American colonial Church.” 

Gilbert Tennent (1703—-1761), son of William Tennent, was, with 
Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield, one of the foremost figures in the 
Great Awakening. ‘‘To a very great degree the American Revolution started 
with the Great Awakening’’ (pp. 143 f.), the author says. 

Samuel Davies (1723—1761), the fourth president of Princeton, is 
described as ‘‘the greatest American preacher of his day’ (p. 156), a day in 
which the pulpit was the one dominant influence. He regarded the French 
and Indian War as ‘‘a holy Protestant campaign and a struggle of life or 
death against the mighty force of Catholicism’’ (p. 154). Victory, therefore, 
over the French became “‘a victory for Protestant freedom, a free government, 
and the rights of man’ (p. 159). Davies’ influence, the author believes, has 
been vastly underrated. He influenced, indirectly at least, men like Jefferson, 
George Mason, and Patrick Hamilton. His “‘insistence on the separation of 
church and state’ (p. 162) was a powerful teaching to these men. ‘“‘No man 
-of his generation,’’ says Hanzsche, ‘‘did more for freedom of thought, freedom 
of worship and freedom in government than did Samuel Davies’ (p. 172). 

John Witherspoon (1723—1794), president of Princeton from 1768 
to his death, was the only clergyman to sign the Declaration of Independence. 
As member of the Continental Congress he served on important committees 
and took a leading role in the affairs of the Revolutionary War. He was the 
leader in shaping up the organization of the Presbyterian Church in the new 
nation. Hanzsche stresses the importance of the Mecklenburg Declaration for 
the Declaration of Independence (p. 186) and of the Presbyterian form of 
church government for the representative government in this new nation. 

It is evident from this resume that the author would interpret the role 
of Presbyterianism or Puritanism or Calvinism, in the period from Makemie 
to Witherspoon, as the moving force behind religious and political freedom 
in this country and the separation of church and state. It is an overemphasis 
on one factor. The dissenting role played by Presbyterianism was due to 
the political situation no less than the tenets of its leading lights. Other fac- 
tors must be considered. Nevertheless, these seven biographies provide a help- 
ful means for gaining an insight into the Presbyterianism of the Colonial 
Period. There are several minor typographical errors, e. g., p. 98 on line 3, 
where 1942 should read 1742. Davies was only 19 when he was licensed 
to preach, not 23; he was 23 when he was ordained (p. 145). These errors 
need correcting. The book lacks an index. However, the book is written in 
a readable, easily understandable style. All those interested in American his- 
tory, especially in American colonial history, will want to become acquainted 
with this work. c.S.M 


